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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application, 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 86 Conventions and 82 Recommendations. These deal with bours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. Ifa 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation ; this instrument, having obtained the necessary number 
of ratifications, has come into force. A second instrument making a further series 
of amendments to the Constitution was adopted by the Montreal Conference 
in 1946. 

By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 


sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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R. WINTERBOURN 


Senior Lecturer in Education, Canterbury University College, and 
Officer in Charge of the Psychological Division, Christchurch Vocational 


ae Guidance Centre, New Zealand 
et The inclusion by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
- Office of the subject of vocational guidance in the agenda of the 31st 


Session of the International Labour Conference (San Francisco, 1948) 
is the most recent mark of the interest taken by the Organisation in this 
subject. This interest dates back over many years ; the Prevention of 


56 Industrial Accidents Recommendation adopted by the Conference in 
72 19291 contains a reference to the importance of vocational guidance 

in promoting safety, and in 1944*, in the Recommendation adopted by 
"e the Conference concerning employment organisation in the transition 


from war to peace, measures were recommended for the vocational 
guidance of both young and adult workers. 

The first report on vocational guidance prepared by the Office for 

85 the 31st Session of the Conference has already appeared * and will be 

supplemented by further reports. The subject is a vast one, however, 

as principles and methods of guidance vary considerably from one 

87 country to another and even within o single country. The reports 

99 prepared for the Conference must tnerefore of necessity confine them- 

selves, when quoting the experience of individual countries, to very 

brief surveys, and it is felt that readers of the Review may be interested 


e3 





" in fuller accounts of the experiences of individual countries that have 
0 devoted much attention to this question than is possible within the 

limits of the general reports. The foilowing survey of vocational 
9 guidance in New Zealand is the first of a series of articles which it is 
4 proposed to publish at intervals in the Review to amplify the inform- 
5 


1 International Labour Conference : Conventions and Recommendations 1919- 
1937 (1.L.0., Geneva, 1937), p. 156. 

* 1.L.0. : Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1 June 1944, p. 61. 
| 3 International Labour Conference, 31st Session, SanFrancisco, 1948, Report V 
al (1), Vocational Guidance (1.L.0., Geneva, 1947). 
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ation contained in the Conference reports. The author of the article, 
a recognised expert in the subject, has had many years’ experience in 
vocational guidance work, and was in 1943 seconded from Canterbury 
University College to the New Zealand Education Department to organise 
and direct a psychological division in association with the vocational 
guidance centre at Christchurch. 


HISTORY 


J UST prior to the first World War, the Christchurch branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, with the co-operation of 
the local Education Board and headmasters, sent a representative 
round the primary schools of the city and environs. The pupils due 
to leave the primary schools were offered advice relating to their 
further education and careers, after they had filled in a brief ques- 
tionnaire relating to their plans for the future. This seems to have 
been the first piece of planned educational and vocational guidance 
in New Zealand. It has a special interest in that it led by gradual 
stages to the nation-wide vocational guidance scheme of today. 

By 1925 this branch of the Y.M.C.A. was also publishing a 
careers booklet which was distributed to all boys leaving school, 
and the following year it established a Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ment, which at first operated during the four summer months of 
the year (which coincide with the end of one school year, the long 
vacation, and the beginning of the next school year). The secretary 
of the Department was a teacher from the local technical college 
who had made a special study of vocational guidance. 

Three years later the New Zealana Education Department 
officially recognised vocational guidance work by approving the 
appointment in the technical colleges at Christchurch and Wellington 
of teachers who would offer vocational advice as well as carry out 
their teaching duties. Within the next four years the other two 
principal cities of New Zealand, Auckland and Dunedin, were 
operating similar schemes. The Dunedin officer was actually 
employed full time as a vocational guidance officer by a local organ- 
isation and acted only as a part-time instructor at the technical 
college. 

During this period of early development, New Zealand suffered 
the great economic depression. The voluntary efforts initiated by 
the Y.M.C.A. branches were expanded, and committees represen- 
tative of various local organisations were set up. The officers men- 
tioned above worked with these committees, besides carrying out 
their guidance duties in the technical colleges. This proved a happy 
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arrangement, and was the immediate forerunner of the present 
official system which dates from 1938. For the first years the national 
system was administered and staffed jointly by the Departments of 
Education and Labour, after which the Education Department 
assumed full responsibility. 

The foundations of the psychological work which"is part of the 
guidance process were laid in Wellington and Christchurch during 
the second and third decades of the century, when psychological 
laboratories were established within the university colleges. The 
laboratories concerned themselves with practical guidance problems 
as well as with academic experimental psychology, and have built 
up a valuable tradition in this respect. Similar work was subse- 
quently undertaken at Dunedin. The laboratory at Christchurch 
did most in the direction of vocational testing. Co-operation between 
its staff and that of the system described above was always close, 
and out of it grew an association between the vocational guidance 
centre and the psychological division within the official framework 
itself. 

In 1943 the writer was seconded to the Education Department 
for part of his time to organise and run a psychological division in 
association with the vocational guidance centre in Christchurch. 
The following year a somewhat similar arrangement was made in 


Wellington. 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Vocational Guidance Centres. 

In each of the four main cities of New Zealand there is a voca- 
tional guidance centre with a staff of vocational guidance officers, 
employment officers and clerical workers. There is also a centre 
functioning on a half-time basis in one of the towns of intermediate 
size, and a sixth centre (a full-time one) has recently been opened in 
another such town. 

Each centre is the headquarters of an extensive district, the six 
districts between them covering the whole country. This means 
that work of a comparatively intensive nature is carried out in the 
urban areas in which the centres are situated. Beyond these areas, 
officers keep in touch with the schools and with industry by means 
of periodic visits, correspondence and telephone, giving what assist- 
ance they can to the teachers and others who voluntarily carry out 
guidance duties over and above their other tasks. 


Careers Advisers. 
In the cities and towns in which there are vocational guidance 
centres, each post-primary school has either one or two careers 
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advisers, teachers who receive a slightly increased salary in return 
for their added duties. The duties of careers advisers are to attend 
to the cumulative record cards in use throughout the schools, to 
offer educational and vocational advice, to arrange industrial and 
other visits, and to act as liaison officers between their schools and 
the centres. They naturally work in co-operation with other members 
of the school staffs. Many primary and intermediate schools, as well 
as schools beyond the cities with centres, have unofficial careers 
advisers with similar duties, as also have several of the private 
schools. At the time of writing, new regulations for careers advisers 
are about to be made effective ; when these are in force, careers 
advisers will do less than the normal hours of teaching work in order 
to devote time to guidance work. Official careers advisers will also 
be appointed to schools outside of the cities where the centres are 
situated. Short training courses for careers advisers have already 


begun. 


Psychological Divisions. 

At present there are psychological divisions at Christchurch and 
Wellington. The one at Christchurch is the training centre for New 
Zealand as well as being a service division. At present the first two 
trainees under a scheme inaugurated at Christchurch at the beginning 
of 1946 act as assistant psychologists, undertaking a gradually in- 
creasing and diversified case load as their training proceeds. Further 
trainees are to be appointed with a view to developing within the next 
decade an adequate psychological service for the whole country. 
Before being appointed, trainees must have obtained a relevant univer- 
sity degree and have had several years’ experience as teachers or as 
workers in some other welfare or educational field. The training 
course is of two years’ duration. In Wellington there is a full-time 
psychologist who is assisted by a senior university student. Both 
psychological divisions are required to undertake a variety of work 
involving problem and backward children as well as normal children. 
In short, they provide what might be called a “ general-practitioner 
psychological service ” within the education system, and are not 
limited to vocational guidance activities. 


Associated Organisations. 


The vocational guidance centres and the psychological divisions 
co-operate with various other organisations concerned with different 
aspects of youth guidance work. Among these are the Child Welfare 
Branch of the Education Department, which is concerned with both 
corrective and preventive work in respect of problems of abnor- 
mality and subnormality ; the visiting teachers (who are social 
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workers) ; the Industrial Psychology Division of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research ; the Crippled Children Society ; 
Heritage, a movement concerned with the welfare of boys made 
fatherless as a result of the war; and various leisure-time youth 
associations. There is no formal machinery by which these different 
bodies of people have come together. Each has realised that in the 
formidable task of guiding youth, the best results are obtained by 
maintaining a large measure of friendly co-operation. This attitude 
is in agreement with the dominant idea in vocational guidance in 
this country—that educational, vocational and leisure-time guid- 
ance are all part of one process. 


The Department of Labour and Employment. 


Another Government department, known during the war years 
as the National Service Department, but since amalgamated with 
the Labour Department to form a new Department of Labour and 
Employment, has a share in vocational guidance work. It has been 
usual for the vocational guidance centres to be responsible for 
juveniles, the National Service Department for adults. For example, 
during the war, the manpower regulations were administered by the 
National Service Department, but the centres were asked to under- 
take the interviewing of juveniles under these regulations. They 
made recommendations which the National Service officials were 
free to carry out or not. Vocational guidance workers in New Zealand 
insist very strongly that their task is an advisory one and definitely 
not one of direction. They were therefore happy to work under such 
an arrangement, since they rightly considered that they were better 
able to understand juveniles than were officers in a service concerned 
with adult employment, in which placement rather than guidance 
is emphasised. They also considered rightly that they should leave 
the actual compulsory direction of juveniles to the other depart- 
ment, which had no tradition of non-compulsory juvenile guidance 
to’ maintain. 

In its new form the Department of Labour and Employment is 
charged with providing “a complete employment service for the 
purpose of placing workers in employment, assisting employers to 
secure labour, assisting employers to provide employment, assisting 
persons in all sections of the community to find better or more 
suitable employment... and assisting persons who require occupa- 
tional readjustment or training or other assistance to enable them 
to continue or resume full-time employment”. It will be noted 
that there is no reference to the limitation of this service to adults. 
It would therefore seem to be possible for the new service to overlap 
the existing guidance service provided by the Education Depart- 
ment. Such a state of affairs would of course be wasteful, and a 
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co-operative plan will presumably be devised, just as it has been 
devised among the other organisations mentioned above. 

Vocational guidance centres have always had a placement 
service as well as an advisory one. A youth may seek advice from 
a vocational guidance officer and then seek work on his own initia- 
tive, or he may express a wish that the centre staff should help him 
to find an actual job. In the course of their work the centre officers 
have built up considerable data on employment in their districts and 
have established contacts with numerous employers who virtually 
use the centres as employment offices. This is all to the good. At 
the same time, it is a commonplace in guidance work that we fre- 
quently know more about the children we guide than the jobs 
towards which we guide them. Some employers criticise guidance 
systems staffed mainly by persons whose background has been 
primarily educational rather than industrial. Frequently the 
criticism is mere prejudice, but one can sometimes find instances 
where it is justified. The conviction of the writer is that guidance 
is a continuous process, involving educational, vocational and 
leisure-time problems, interconnected and concerned with young 
lives which are of the utmost value in themselves and not merely 
“employment fodder”, and that the work of giving vocational 
advice to young people should therefore not be removed from 
educational control. At the same time, a strengthening of and a 
move towards more detailed knowledge on the employment side of 
the guidance system is very desirable. As regards personnel, a 
blending of educational and industrial staff would be helpful. 

One task of the new Department of Labour and Employment is 
that of making “ surveys and forecasts of the classes of employment 
from time to time required or available or likely to be required or 
available, whether in industry or otherwise”. The figures resulting 
from such surveys, which are made half-yearly (the first two sets 
have already appeared) will be of undoubted value and will be one 
step in the direction of strengthening the employment side of the 
work. The Industrial Psychology Division of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is at present exploring the field 
of occupational analysis. If such work can be extended it will 
strengthen it still more. 


Co-operation with Education and Employment Services. 


In some countries, all the vocational guidance of juveniles is 
carried out by the education authorities, who then send their data 
on to the employment service which is responsible for ‘making 
placements, a useful method of co-operation which might be worth 
developing in New Zealand. Another method would be for the 
employment service to supply the vocational guidance centres with 
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full data relating to juvenile employment with a view to the centres 
undertaking all juvenile placement, the National Employment 
Service confining itself to the placement of aduits. A strengthening 
of the staffs of the centres on the industrial side should help to make 
this feasible. Conversely, adequately trained guidance workers could 
with advantage be added to the staffs of the Employment Service 
offices, so that they could give adults the advantage of a real guid- 
ance service as well as a job-finding service. It is too early to be 
dogmatic about the actual details of a co-operative scheme, but it is 
not too early to stress the importance of co-operation as opposed to 
overlapping. 

On the administrative side, the education system of New Zealand 
is a centralised one, the local Education Boards having very little 
power. The Vocational Guidance Service for the whole country is 
consequently administered from Wellington, the capital city. There 
is no Director of Guidance, but one of the senior departmental 
officers adds to his other duties that of a liaison officer between the 
vocational guidance centres and the Director of Education. Three 
senior officers from the centres, together with this departmental 
official have in the past constituted an executive committee which 
meets periodically to discuss matters of policy.1 A large measure of 
autonomy is allowed the individual vocational guidance centres, 
which is very essential in view of the fact that guidance activities 
are primarily local matters involving an intimate knowledge of the 
district and freedom to work out procedures which gain the confi- 
dence of those who use the service. 

The scope thus allowed for local initiative is the outstanding 
advantage of the comparatively localised arrangement, but even 
this arrangement implies the existence of a wide range of contacts 
with the centralised Education Department, ranging from major 
policy matters to minor details such as the requisitioning of statio- 
nery supplies. Such contacts would be facilitated either by the 
presence in Wellington of a senior departmental officer responsible 
only for vocational guidance and related matters or by a more 
far-reaching scheme of decentralisation within the Education 
Department as a whole. These proposals, however, go far beyond 
a discussion of vocational guidance as such, and will not be pursued 
further here. 


VOLUNTARY BODIES 
Advisory Committees. 


Associated with each vocational guidance centre is an advisory 
committee. These committees have survived from the days of pre- 





1 This Committee is at the moment in abeyance through the resignation from 
the service of two of its members. 
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State control in the case of two of the centres, whereas in the others 
they were set up more recently. There is no standardised pattern 
to which they conform and they have no official standing. They are 
ad hoc bodies composed of representatives of the worlds of work, 
education and social service, and members of the staffs of the centres. 
Since the State has assumed control of vocational guidance, these 
committees have had less to do than in the days of voluntary effort. 
Nevertheless, it is found that they still serve a useful purpose, in 
that they can act in an advisory capacity, sponsor or carry out 
straightforward investigations and publicity, and make represent- 
ations to the Education Department. 


The Vocational Guidance Association. 


Since 1938 there has been a New Zealand Vocational Guidance 
Association. Membership is open to any person approved by the 
executive and consists of vocational guidance staffs, teachers and 
careers advisers, social workers, university teachers, departmental 
officers, industrialists and others. The aim of the Association is to 
further the work of vocational guidance in New Zealand ; it holds 
an annual conference and publishes a bulletin monthly. The exe- 
cutive for the time being also normally carries out a considerable 
amount of work such as preparing reports and making represent- 
ations. For several years, local branches of the Association have 
functioned in certain districts, helping to stimulate local interest 
and local participation in guidance work. At the 1946 conference, 
a new constitution was drawn up providing for the reorganisation 
of the Association on a branch basis. 

Among the more important tasks undertaken by the Vocational 
Guidance Association during its nine years of existence have been 
the following : 


(1) The publication, without a break, of a monthly cyclostyled 
bulletin. It is generally considered that the bulletin has played an 
appreciable part in developing the work of vocational guidance in this 
country. 


(2) The preparation, at the request of the Director of Education, 
of a lengthy statement on vocational guidance in New Zealand for 
the International Bureau of Education (Paris). 


(3) An investigation into the prospective availability of juvenile 
labour over a given five-year period. 


(4) The stimulation of interest in vocational guidance for the 
Maori population of the country. This began with a series of articles 
in the bulletin, followed by several sessions at an annual conference. 
The result was that the New Zealand Council for Educational 
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Research carried out an investigation and published a comprehensive 
report. The Education Department also acted by appointing Maori 
guidance officers. 

(5) The preparation of a report on cumulative record cards 
including a suggested lay-out for a card, at the time that the Educa- 
tion Department was contemplating developing a new one. 

(6) An investigation into the effect of military service on the 
careers of young people. 

(7) An investigation into the destinations of juveniles in relation 
to their school background. 

(8) The preparation of a comprehensive report on the selection 
and training of guidance workers in New Zealand. This report is 
still under departmental consideration ; there is no really adequate 
selection and training scheme as yet. 

(9) The presentation of evidence before a Royal Commission on 
Apprenticeship which was appointed with a view to overhauling 
New Zealand’s apprenticeship system?. 


The Association is consulted by the authorities and makes 
representations to them. Conferences are frequently used by repre- 
sentatives of the Education Department as a means of threshing 
out policy matters. The Association also exchanges information 
with other countries. 

There is not space here to indicate much of the work carried out by 
the local branches. One of the most noteworthy tasks has been the 
preparation by the Wellington local organisation of a memorandum 
on juvenile labour under two headings : 

(a) Reasons for the present shortage. 

(b) Suggestions for meeting the shortage. 


This memorandum was prepared in consultation with the 
Industrial Psychology Division of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


TECHNIQUES 
Cumulative Record Cards. 


A cumulative record card is kept for every child in State and 
private primary and post-primary schools. The first card (known 
as the progress card) follows the child from the time he enters school, 
usually at 5 years of age, until he passes out of the fourth standard 
at the age of about 11 years. One side of the card contains, in add- 
ition to identification details, ratings on a five-point scale of his 
attainment in each subject year by year. A few personality ratings 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 96; 
see also below, p. 471. 
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and an attendance record complete this side. The reverse side 
contains details of the periodical medical examinations carried out 
by school medical officers. 

A more comprehensive card is used for the remainder of a child’s 
school career, but so that the record may be truly cumulative, the 
progress card is attached to it. One side of the second card (called 
the educational and vocational guidance card) is intended for the 
remaining two years of the primary school period while the reverse 
side carries the information through the post-primary years. On 
the primary-school side provision is made for the following data : 


(a) Name, occupation and address of parent or guardian. 

(b) Name, date of birth, date of first entry and dates of admission and with- 
drawal of the child. 

(c) Names of schools. 

(d) Attainments on a five-point scale for each year in art, crafts or handwork, 
oral language, written language, history, geography, writing, arithmetic and 
science. 

(e) A rating on a five-point scale for each year in initiative and industry. 

(f) Any special aptitudes noted. 

(g) Notes on interests and hobbies ; sports, social activities and distinctions ; 
social adjustment ; methods of work ; power of expression ; and suitability for 


paper, people or things. 

(hk) Medical notes, covering speech, hearing, sight, height, weight and general 
development, illnesses and defects. 

(i) A psychological report (available only in a very small number of cases 
as yet). 

(j) Comments by the head teacher. 

(k) The pupil’s vocational preferences (first, second and third). 

(l) The parent’s plans for him. 

(m) The school’s recommendations for further education or work. 

(n) The vocational guidance officer’s recommendations (in such cases as come 
under his notice at this stage). 


There are some minor variations from the above on the post- 
primary side of the card. For example, provision is made for the 
subjects studied at this stage, and progress in each is recorded as 
a fraction (position over number in class). There is also space for 
a record of examinations passed, certificates gained and grade of 
class. A space for additional comments on temperament, character 
and manner also appears. Finally there are considerable spaces 
for comments and recommendations of head teachers, careers 
advisers and vocational guidance officers. 

The cumulative record cards are confidential to teachers, parents 
and vocational guidance centre staffs. 

When a child finally leaves school, the cards either remain at the 
last school attended or are sent on to the vocational guidance centre 
in the district, according to arrangements made by the teachers and 
vocational guidance officers to suit local requirements. Such flexi- 
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bility is desirable since some schools do their own placing, others 
are far distant from vocational guidance centres and tbeir pupils do 
not therefore pass through the centres, while others again use the 
centres to the full. When there is a more complete coverage of 
vocational guidance centres throughout the country, it is probable 
that the cards of all leavers will automatically be sent on to them. 

The officers of the centres normally fill in a further card when 
they interview a child, since at the interview further information 
is secured. This card is attached to and filed with the cumulative 
record cards which give the history of the child’s school progress. 
The centre card also makes provision for occupational follow-up 
data such as the names of firms employing the boy or girl, the time 
spent at each job, the attitude of the child towards the job and of 
the employer towards the child. 


Interviews. 


In the case work of the centres, the interview is naturally the 
focal point. Interviewing is always carried out in the privacy of a 
room, not at the counter of a public office. Every professional 
officer of a centre staff has an office of his own. In the absence of a 
systematic training scheme, interviewing techniques are largely 
“picked up ” by each officer, and naturally one would expect that 
the value of the interviews vary considerably from person to person. 


Occupational and Educational Information. 


Two sets of booklets are issued for the use of children, teachers 
and parents. Each centre issues to pupils leaving the primary 
schools a small booklet containing information relating to post- 
primary education in its district. These booklets usually contain 
notes on the different courses available at post-primary schools and 
their vocational significance ; details of examinations and their 
vocational significance ; and an impartial description of each post- 
primary school. The current Christchurch booklet, The Neat Step, 
contains 25 pages. 

There are also two larger careers booklets of some 125 pages, 
issued by the central Education Department, one for boys and one 
for ‘girls, which are used throughout the country. About a fifth 
of each booklet is devoted to information about education, and 
includes notes on the cost of education, examinations, post-primary 
courses, courses at evening school and courses at the university. 
The remainder of the booklet is devoted to vocational information ; 
practically every type of job available in New Zealand is described 
in a straightforward way under the four headings — Qualifications, 
Training, The Job, Prospects. In some instances, a fifth heading, 
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Wages, is added. These booklets were prepared in collaboration with 
representatives of the various careers. 

As a means of keeping guidance workers and teachers posted 
with modifications of occupational and educational information, 
each centre issues at regular intervals a small cyclostyled bulletin. 

Each centre also makes a collection of detailed information 
such as prospectuses and brochures, and also statistics and reports 
built up by its officers concerning local firms. Many firms notify 
the centres regularly of their vacancies, so that a file of local openings 
is always available. The statistics prepared by the Department of 
Labour and Employment now provide still further information. 

The centres organise series of talks on different careers, given by 
people engaged in the work. Radio talks and film screenings also 
play a part. Under the present syllabus for social studies in the 
post-primary schools, vocational civics has a place, although not ‘a 
very big one. 

By these various means, guidance workers attempt to keep their 
own knowledge of careers up to date, and teachers and pupils are to 
an increasing extent being provided with facilities whereby they 
may enlarge their knowledge of the world of work. 


Contacts with Industry and the Schools. 


Contacts with industry are maintained through the {advisory 
committees mentioned earlier, and through follow-up visits of officers 
of the centres, general visits to workplaces of all kinds, and the 
joint participation of guidance workers and employers or employees 
in various civic and social activities. Methods of maintaining contact 
vary from district to district, since they have to be fitted in with 
the general structure found in any given locality. In connection 
with follow-up procedures, the normal practice is to check up several 
times on the adjustment made by a boy or girl, leaving an increasingly 
longer period of time between each subsequent enquiry. Personal 
visits are carried out as far as possible, but it is necessary and some- 
times desirable to substitute telephone calls or written enquiries to 
a considerable extent. 

Liaison with the schools is maintained by means of visits, regular 
joint meetings of careers advisers and vocational guidance officers, 
and the circulation of occupational information through the centres, 
as well as through the meetings of the advisory committees. 


Techniques in the Psychological Divisions. 


As was indicated earlier in’ this article, psychological examin- 
ations for vocational guidance purposes constitute one part of the 
activities of the psychological divisions. In the Christchurch divi- 
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sion, the programme is based on the seven-point scheme of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology in London, although 
the actual “tools” used vary to some extent. This seven-point 
scheme involves an enquiry into the following in connection with 
each case : general intelligence, special abilities, attainments, dispo- 
sition, interests, physical make-up, and various circumstances 
(economic, geographical, etc.). 

A straightforward case involves four visits by the young person, 
followed by one visit by the parent or parents. Complicated cases, 
for example those involving personality difficulties, involve a longer 
programme. In all cases a report is written. The parents receive 
one copy, if the young person is at school one copy is sent there, 
if he is employed the employer normally receives a copy, while the 
vocational guidance centre and the psychological division each 
places one on file. 

The “ tools ” used in a straightforward examination include the 
school record cards and supplementary educational information, two 
tests of general intelligence (one verbal and one non-verbal), tests 
of clerical aptitude, space perception, mechanical comprehension 
(concrete or paper-and-pencil tests), manual dexterity and colour 
vision, an interview with the young person and one with his parent 
or parents. Where necessary, other tests such as attainment tests, 
art tests or tests of visual acuity are administered, assessments of 
art or craft work are obtained from competent judges, medical 
examinations are carried out by the honorary physician or other 
practitioners, personality and interest inventories are administered, 
employment or educational matters are discussed with the appro- 
priate persons, or visits are made to institutions, workplaces or 
homes. Audiometer tests of hearing are arranged through a local 
organisation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


New Zealand can justly claim to have laid the foundations of a 
good vocational guidance service. There is still much to be done, 
however, in the way of development. To the writer, the following 
appear to be the most important requirements : 


(1) An expansion to give a more adequate coverage beyond the 
six urban areas which have vocational guidance centres. Only 
three cities have populations in excess of 100,000 and about half 
the New Zealand population of one and three quarter million live 
in rural areas or small villages. Expansion therefore seems to imply 
developing the careers adviser system to a high peak of efficiency in 
outlying areas where regular contact with vocational guidance 
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centres is impossible. It also implies opening further centres in the 
remaining towns of intermediate size (or in certain of them, selected 
so as to give each centre a district of workable size). Such an expan- 
sion would require a greatly increased team of trained guidance 
workers ; hence the second requirement. 


(2) A really good scheme for training personnel. Such a scheme 
should include both academic and practical requirements and could 
well be carried out jointly by certain of the centres and the Univer- 
sity. Vocational guidance is a highly specialised variety of work, 
involving great responsibilities. Provision for thorough training 
should therefore be made as a matter of course. Present facilities 
are most inadequate. 


(3) Provision for the collection of more adequate occupational 
information and the carrying out of more occupational analyses, 
and a co-ordination of present activities of this kind which at present 
are being carried out by three different departments. 


(4) A wider application of psychological techniques, both in 
psychological divisions by thoroughly trained psychologists and in 
the schools with proper safeguards and under the supervision of the 
psychologists. Unsupervised testing in schools is not to be encour- 


aged, but a carefully planned programme, producing data which 
can be used, has considerable value from the point of view of both 
cumulative records and the final act of vocational counselling. An 
expansion of the present training scheme for psychologists, national 
provision for a test construction service, and an improved cumulative 
record card are all implied in this requirement. 


(5) An imprevement in the form of the cumulative record cards 
and the use made of them. At present, the standards of different 
teachers and schools vary, and inadequate instructions in the use 
of the cards have been issued by the authorities. Too often at present, 
teachers and principals fail to appreciate the value of the data 
recorded, and their advice to their pupils suffers accordingly. 


(6) Quite apart from this matter of record cards, there is room 
in many of our schools for greater emphasis on the importance of 
vocational guidance, involving more time for guidance duties allotted 
to the careers advisers, more co-operation between the careers 
advisers and the other members of the school staffs, and a better 
appreciation of vocational civics as part of the curriculum. 


(7) The development of a plan of co-operation between the 
guidance work of the Education Department and the employment 
activities of the Department of Labour and Employment. There is 
scope for work by both departments, with educational control at 
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the juvenile level and Department of Labour and Employment 
control at the adult level. The former, while holding strongly to its 
broad educational-cum-vocational philosophy, needs to take full 
account of the employment facts. The latter needs to absorb some- 
thing of the guidance point of view and avoid developing into a 
statistics-producing machine and employment exchange. If each 
bears these requirements in mind, a healthy future should be assured. 


In conclusion, it might be said that this country’s vocational 
guidance service is developing along lines which take full account 
of two important principles: (i) The need to avoid regimenting or 
directing people. Guidance implies advising and assisting, not 
directing. (ii) The inevitability of the unity of the individual’s life. 
To guide the individual well, one must bear in mind the educational, 
vocational and leisure-time phases of his life as three parts of a 
comprehensive whole. Any programme which concentrates on any 
one phase to the neglect of the others is so much the poorer. In 
New Zealand we are trying to bear these principles in mind and 
the writer feels that he need not further explain the reason for 
including so much about schools in an article on vocational guidance. 





Italian Regulation of Emigration 


by 
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International Labour Office 


The encouragement of the orderly migration of workers, both indus- 
trial workers and agricultural settlers, in accordance with the economic 
needs and social conditions prevailing in the various countries, has 
engaged the attention of the International Labour Organisation for 
many years, and was the subject of a recommendation to the United 
Nations by the International Labour Conference at its 26th session 
at Philadelphia in 1944.1 Problems concerned with migration for 
industrial employment were discussed at the 1938 and 1939 sessions 
of the Conference, and in February 1940 the I.L.0. Permanent Migra- 
tion Committee was set up by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, following a recommendation of the Conference. The 
Committee held its first session at Montreal in August 1946%, and 
reached agreement on certain principles for the international regulation 
of migratory movements. The following article describes how Italy, 
one of the few countries of emigration today, is endeavouring by bilateral 
agreements with countries of immigration to regulate emigration and 
thereby protect the interests of emigrants and at the same time help 


her own economy. * 


TALY’S emigration policy has been affected by the re-establish- 
ment in the country of a free and democratic régime. Just 

as the previous tendency towards economic autarchy has been 
replaced by a desire to reintegrate Italy into the system of inter- 





1 Cf. 1.L.0. : Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1 June 1944, p. 96. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 98. 

3 Recent articles concerning emigration from Italy that have appeared in the 
International Labour Review are “ The Franco-Italian Migration ments '; 
Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, pp. 395-402, and “ Post-War Manpower Problems in 
Europe ”, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, pp. 485-511. 
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national trade, so also in the field of migration, fascist-inspired 
opposition to expatriation for reasons of a purely political character 
has been disavowed and discarded. Emigration, formerly an impor- 
tant factor in the economic and social life of Italy—as well as of 
the countries to which Italian workers moved in large numbers— 
has become once more a matter of primary concern to the author- 
ities, who are taking official action. Emigration has also become an 
instrument of international co-operation ; Italy is willing to supply 
manpower to those countries that require it for reconstruction 
work or economic development, and she asks in exchange for adequate 
safeguards for the welfare and dignity of the workers concerned, 
as well as economic help, which she needs more than ever before, 
for her own recovery. 

Such a policy, however, must take account of the economic 
and social conditions obtaining in the countries of immigration, all 
the more because the make-up and indeed the very character of 
this movement have undergone sweeping changes since the now 
distant date (some 20 years ago) when emigration from Italy was 
subjected to the well-known restrictions which so reduced its volume. 
The Italian Government has therefore based the practical application 
of its policy on bilateral agreements, which constitute a valuable 
nucleus of international co-operation and solidarity in this field. 
By such agreements, it has been possible to conciliate often mutually 
opposing interests to the advantage of economic and social progress 
in the respective countries and of the workers who are obliged to 
seek abroad the employment and standard of living that they 
cannot secure at home. 


ITALY’S EMIGRATION POLICY 


Needs and Tendencies 


There has always been in Italy a lack of balance between demo- 
graphic trends and productive capacity, but this lack of balance 
was considerably accentuated as a result of the war. 

The demographic factors in the situation have increased 
in importance. The loss of human life caused by the war was, 
happily, slight ; the natural rate of increase of the population has 
remained high ; and there has even been an immigration of several 
thousand persons, who preferred to leave the territories ceded to 
other States under the Treaty of Peace. Population pressure is 
now increased further by the fact that there has for a long time 
been no outlet for emigration on however small a scale, owing 
first of all to the restrictive policy of the fascist régime, subse- 


9 
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quently to the obstacles placed in its way by the war itself, 
and finally to the difficulties of the immediate post-war period. ! 

Again, lack of raw materials and shortage of capital have always 
prevented Italy from providing employment for all those capable 
and desirous of engaging in it ; the destruction and disorganisation 
due to the war have caused a considerable fall in production ; and 
now the export difficulties and the heavy adverse balance of pay- 
ments obstruct the flow of supplies, and delay and hamper reconstruc- 
tion and economic recovery. ? In March 1946 the index of industrial 
production was less than a third of the average monthly figure for 
1939. Despite a policy of holding up dismissals in industrial 
establishments and requiring farmers to keep their personnel to a 
prescribed level, unemployment was very widespread and exceeded 
the level indicated by official statistics, which were then still defective. 

Widespread unemployment and a feeling of insecurity and 
instability, both economic and psychological, have caused a strong 
tendency towards emigration, both in the regions where such a 
tendency has long corresponded to local needs and traditions, and 
also in the industrial towns which had in the past received an annual 
influx from the rural districts. The desire to go abroad in search of 
employment or, more generally, of better conditions of life, fed by 
misleading and illicit propaganda, has led to clandestine emigration 
towards neighbouring countries such as France and Switzerland, 
as well as overseas. These illegal departures were facilitated by the 
action of foreign recruiting agents who, despite the legal prohibition, 
were able to arrange for the expatriation even of workers with 
regular jobs. * 

However, some degree of improvement has already occurred in 
Italy’s economic activity and the employment situation. In Novem- 
ber 1946 the index of industrial production, which is based on the 
average monthly figure in 1939, had risen to 51.555; and in the 
spring of 1947 there was a fall in unemployment not exclusively 
due to seasonal fluctuation. There is, moreover, no doubt that 





1 Rough estimates indicate that the number of persons who have been unable 
to leave the country since 1936, although they wished to do so, may be placed at 
about one million (MINISTERO PER LA COSTITUENTE : Alti della Commissione per 
lo Studio dei problemi del Lavoro, Vol. III: Memorie su Argomenti Economici. 
See particularly Mr. Ugo Giusti’s study “ Disoccupazione e sovrapopolamento- 
Emigrazione ”’). 

* Italian industry is particularly affected by the difficulty of obtaining coal 
supplies. Whereas in 1938 imports averaged 1,010,000 tons a month, the corres- 
—s figure in 1946 was roy 464,000 tons—a fall of 54 per cent. (BANCO DI 

oMA : Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy, Vol. I, May 1947). 
8 Notiziario della Confederazione Generale dell’industria Italiana, 5 June 1947. 


* MINISTERO PER LA COSTITUENTE : Alti della Commissione per lo Studio dei 
problemi del Lavoro, Vol. I : Relazioni — Questionari — Interrogatori — Inchieste. 
5 Notiziario della Confederazione Generale dell’industria Italiana, 5 July 1947. 
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further improvements may occur in the more or less near future, 
as soon as a greater supply of raw materials and production goods, 
the reintegration of Italian economy into international trade, a 
wider and more pronounced recovery in production, both industrial 
and agricultural, as well as intensified reconstruction have led to 
increased openings for employment inside the country, thereby 
reducing the need for emigration and the tendency towards it. 
The need for emigration is thus dependent on the speed of 
reconstruction and national economic development, which depends 
in its turn on other conditions and on such measures of general 
economic policy as may be used against unemployment. Nevertheless, 
there is general agreement that, even if Italy’s economic and demo- 
graphic situation develops under optimum conditions in the future 
it cannot improve much without emigration. The latter is not 
regarded as the only or even as the best remedy for unemployment, 
much less as the most effective means of securing high employ- 
ment levels, not to speak of full employment ; but without it any 
other measures would be inefficient and fail to achieve the objective 
of genuinely raising the standards of living of the people and securing 
more balance and greater stability on the home employment market. 
While industrialisation is held up by shortage of raw materials 
and capital and by the difficulty of finding sufficiently large outlets 
for manufactured goods, emigration could particularly make a 
large contribution to improving the conditions of life of the dense 
rural population of Southern Italy, where people are obliged to 
cultivate land which would in many countries be under forest or 
be used for raising livestock. “ Italy would solve some of her 
problems of unemployed surplus labour ”,; said Mr. Nenni, when 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, “if she could send two million workers 
abroad in the next two or three years.” + During a more recent 
broadcast speech the Prime Minister, Mr. de Gasperi, described the 
present situation in the following terms: “ There are 45 millions 
of us, and the labour supply rises by 400,000 persons every year. 
The national resources are at a lower ebb than ever owing to the 
war. An increase in production requires the investment of between 
4 and 5 million lira for each worker, according to the industry con- 
cerned. We must use every possibility of emigration, reorganise the 
tourist trade and continue to reconstruct the merchant marine. ” # 


1 Italiani nel Mondo, 10 Novy. 1946. 
. * MINISTERE DE LA JEUNESSE, DES ARTS ET DES LETTRES, Services frangais 
@information : Bulletin de presse italienne, 27 May 1947. 
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Fundamental Principles 


In view therefore of considerations of an economic and social 
character which proceed from the country’s present situation, the 
Government of Italy intends to pursue an active, positive emigration 
policy. This is summarised in the above-mentioned statement by 
Mr. Nenni ; it aims at obtaining for the migrant workers “ conditions 
of life and work which will make them, not outcasts, but partners 
in the economic rebirth of Europe and the world”. The Govern- 
ment’s emigration policy is thus directed towards two objectives : 


(1) recognition that the workers who migrate contribute to the 
reconstruction and economic development of the countries which 
receive them, and that they are consequently entitled to conditions 
of life and work guaranteeing acceptable and sufficiently com- 
prehensive standards in the economic, social and cultural fields ; 


(2) in exchange for this manpower, the collaboration of the 
immigration countries in Italy’s economic recovery, particularly by 
an increase in supplies. 


The basis of Italian emigration policy therefore includes not only 
social principles—according to which the State will protect and assist 
emigrants and arrange for satisfactory conditions of life and work 
on their behalf—but also principles of a purely economic character, 
in virtue of which migration is made an integral and an important 
part of Italy’s general economic policy. The policy itself con- 
sequently aims at improving the balance between the demographic 
situation and internal productive capacity ; and the action taken 
is calculated to have a direct effect on both these elements at once, 
by reducing the pressure of population and increasing output 
possibilities at home. Italy’s imports have always exceeded her 
exports, and in the past the transfer of emigrants’ savings played 
an essential part in straightening the balance of payments. At 
present a particularly acute shortage of foreign exchange prevents 
the flow of raw materials, means of production and consumers’ 
goods which the weakening of Italian economy has rendered more 
necessary than before. Therefore, by appropriate action including 
ad hoc agreements with the respective immigration countries, which 
the various difficulties in international exchange of goods and inter- 
national circulation of capital have rendered necessary, the Italian 
Government intends as far as possible to make the emigrants’ savings 
into a major source of the funds it needs to pay for imports, and 
indeed in some cases to obtain in this manner the direct supply of 
products which the country particularly needs. 
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Taking its stand on the fundamental principle of individual 
freedom to emigrate, which is laid down in the new Constitution ', 
and provided the two above-mentioned objectives are secured, the 
Italian Government does not oppose emigration ; but no encourage- 
ment is given to it. The Government merely supervises and regulates 
emigration in the interests of the country and of the migrants 
themselves. There is continual active investigation, including the 
sending of expert missions abroad, in order to discover new outlets 
for surplus manpower and population ; and negotiations with the 
countries of immigration are conducted almost without a break in 
order to arrive at direct agreements or to improve and complete 
those already concluded. ? 

No discrimination is made between different forms of emigration 
and the different countries to which it is directed. Temporary 
emigration is considered, at present, on the same footing as long- 
term movements*; the same applies to individual as compared 
with collective emigration.* Italy is not opposed to the emigration 
of families accompanying or subsequently joining the workers. ° 
The Government also contemplates the emigration of production 
units, including the whole personnel of an establishment (manual 
workers, technicians and management) and the equipment required 
for its operation. ° 


Requirements of Immigration Countries 


But although the objects of Italian emigration policy are clearly 
defined and proceed from the economic and demographic situation 





1 Under Article 30 ode ote aay chilies = Seed ises Mt pen to 
emigrate, except as re; statutory obligations im in the general interest, 
and will protect Italian workers abroad. ” 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, p. 502. 

3 Some bilateral agreements provide for temporary migration, as that is required 
by the immigration country. Others (with Argentina, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and France) contain no stipulation of this kind ; but contracts of employment 
may be renewed, and the migration of families, which is provided for and some- 


times encouraged, gives to these movements a long-term c ter. 
“Collective emigration naturally requires greater regulation and supervision, 
This is indeed one of the reasons why most of the ments concluded hitherto 


relate to collective yo — agreement with Argentina, however, covers 
both forms, although hitherto only the migration of selected individuals has taken 
lace. Migration to Switzerland, with which country no formal agreement has yet 

n concluded, also consists almost exclusively of individual expatriation based 
on nominal lists. The agreement with France provides explicitly for subsequent 
arrangements for the resumption of migration on lists. 

5 This proceeds not only from the Italian regulations under which any person 
who wishes to join a relative abroad must prove, by showing a letter of invita- 
tion, that his or her maintenance abroad is assured, but also from the terms of 
certain bilateral agreements, which provide for the immediate or future migration 
of families and in some cases encourage it by making concessions for families in 
travel arrangements. 

* The agreement with Argentina provides for the emigration of co-operatives. 
Quite recently there was established in Chile an engimeetine, chemical and textile 
corporation, to which Italy will contribute the technical personnel, labour and 
machinery, while Chile provides the capital and land required for construction of 
the plant. (Jl Progresso Italo-Americano, New York, 29 July 1947). 
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of the country, this policy cannot be carried out without reference 
to the international employment situation and particularly the policy 
pursued by the immigration countries. Migration movements being 
a bilateral process, emigration policy in one country is naturally 
to a large extent dependent on immigration policy in others. There 
is no need to do more than recall briefly here that, particularly since 
the economic crisis of 1929-1930, the policy of the principal immigra- 
tion countries has undergone sweeping changes, and the character of 
international migratory movements has been correspondingly 
affected ; that the possibilities of employing foreign labour are 
limited at present, and that large-scale immigration movements 
are hindered by shortage of transport and of capital to develop 
the industrial or agricultural resources of the country concerned as 
well as by the difficulties of assisting, receiving and lodging migrants 
and their families. * 

At the same time, following the rapid progress of industrialisation 
and the many technical changes and improvements introduced in 
their agriculture and their industry, the immigration countries 
require more and more personnel with special qualifications or 
belonging to specified trades ; and the need for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers and technicians is now greater than before. Add to 
this the increasing desire of the immigration countries to admit to 
their territory only persons who have passed a strict physical examin- 
ation and it will be understood that the regulation of immigration 
by these countries has now more than ever a direct and pronounced 
effect on the regulation of emigration by Italy. Whatever the need, 
emigration must be adjusted to possibilities of immigration as 
regards both quality and volume. 

In certain respects the position of Italy is more favourable as a 
result of the war than was formerly the case. She has lost certain 
strong competitors, such as Czechoslovakia and Poland, which have 
now to face new needs for reconstruction and economic develop- 
ment at home, needs which not only enable all their internal 
manpower to be absorbed, but even oblige the authorities to 
recall their nationals working abroad and to appeal for foreign 
labour. 

From another point of view, however, Italy is in a less favourable 
position, for she is not always able to supply skilled or semi-skilled 
manpower of the type and to the extent required by the immigration 
countries. As in many parts of the world, the war had in Italy a 





1 See the account of the first session of the I.L.O. Permanent Migration Com- 
mittee, International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 98. 
The recent suspension of collective migration to Argentina owing to difficulties of 
receiving and housing the workers and their families is the most recent evidence 
of this kind of difficulty. 
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regrettable effect on vocational and technical training and instruction. 
The difficulties Italy now finds in providing the labour required 
abroad are due mainly to the fact that she is being asked to send 
workers with certain qualifications or experience of a kind that the 
Italian employment market has never provided in the past; such 
workers are now required to replace labour previously drawn from 
countries which can no longer supply it. Furthermore, since there 
is evidence in all occupations of an increased need for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers and technicians, Italian economy cannot well 
release workers who are or may soon be useful in the country 
itself. 

Pending the resumption of a general programme now in pre- 
paration for vocational training and retraining, in which the 
requirements of emigration will also be taken into account, the 
Italian authorities are obliged to bear in mind the needs of the home 
employment market when regulating emigration. 


THE REGULATION OF EMIGRATION 


It is for the above reasons that the Italian Government desires 
to supervise and regulate emigration so that action to meet the 
future and present requirements of the Italian economic and demo- 
graphic situation may be adapted to the possibilities of immigration 
actually existing in the different countries. 

Emigration is effectively controlled by the requirement that 
unpaid workers desirous of leaving the country for employment 
purposes must, before doing so, be in possession of a contract of 
employment, the terms and conditions of which have been approved 
by the competent Italian authorities. } 

The latter can thus restrict emigration to those workers who 
have paid employment awaiting them and are not likely to find 
themselves in difficulties abroad ; they can also secure for migrant 
workers the conditions of life and work which are considered satis- 
factory ; and thirdly, they can prevent the expatriation of workers 
whose trade or occupational skill makes or may make them necessary 
for reconstruction or increased production at home. 

But the objects of an emigration policy cannot be achieved, 
and the movement itself cannot be regulated, without international 
co-operation which brings the interests of Italy into line with those 
of the immigration country, and safeguards also the interests of the 
migrants themselves. Consequently, agreements concluded by the 





1 This — is based on the provisions of circulars 75, 76 and 77 of the 
o 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated 20 June 1927, and later regulations. 
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Italian Government with numerous immigration countries, and the 
action taken by the competent Italian authorities to give effect 
to these agreements, form the basis of the present regulation of 
Italian emigration. * 

These agreements govern the volume and quantity of manpower 
required and to be supplied, regulate recruitment and placing, define 
the conditions of work and life of the migrants, enable Italy to 
extend her protection and assistance to workers already established 
abroad, and, lastly, include provisions of an economic and financial 
character intended to obtain the necessary advantages for Italian 
economy. They thus secure the organisation of migration movements 
“in accordance with the economic needs and social conditions 
prevailing in the various countries ” as contemplated in the resolution 
concerning economic policies for the attainment of social objectives 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia 
in 1944. 

Hitherto Italy has concluded official agreements with Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain and Sweden. 
Bilateral co-operation with Switzerland has also been established, 
but no official agreement has yet been concluded ; migration to 
that country is of an individual character based on informal under- 
standing between the two administrations and on model contracts 
of employment which have been jointly approved. 


Recruitment 


All these agreements clearly reflect the present situation on the 
international employment market. They are not real labour treaties, 
but have a much more limited scope, for their provisions apply 
only to quotas of workers which are clearly defined as regards type 
and number and must, in some cases, also be recruited at a specified 
pace during a specified period. For instance, the respective agree- 





1The agreements with France are dealt with in a report previously published 
in these pages (International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947). Further, 
a full description of the agreements concluded by Italy is to be found in a — 
submitted by the International Labour Office to the Fifth Session of the Employ- 
ment Committee of the Governing Body (Geneva, June 1947) and numbered E.C. 
102/D 4. Apart from the texts contained in the latter document, reference should 
also be made to the official ments signed since that time, namely : the protocol 
concerning emigration of Italian miners to France and the supply of coal by France 
to Italy, da 8 April 1947 ; the appendix to the Italian-Belgian Protocol of 
23 June 1946, dated 26 April 1947 ; the stipulations regarding health appended 
to the immigration agreement between Italy and Argentina, and dated 16 April 
1947 ; and the agreement and additional protocol regarding the emigration of 
Italian workers to Sweden, dated 19 April 1947. An agreement of which the full 
text is not yet to hand was also recently concluded with Austria ; it relates to the 
resumption of seasonal migration. he administrative practice of the Italian 
officials is based also on the circulars and pamphlets of the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare regarding the recruitment of Italian workers for the different 
countries with which official agreements have been concluded. 
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ments relate to 50,000 workers for the Belgian coal mines, 2,800 
(including 800 specialists) for the British basic metal industry, 
10,000 beetroot workers for France, 500 workers for the Swedish 
engineering industry ; and 2,000 agricultural workers, 2,000 miners 
and 1,000 other industrial workers for Czechoslovakia. Italy has 
still to provide France, during 1947, with a total of 200,000 workers 
for all occupations, including 25,000 for the coal mines. ! The agree- 
ment with Austria relates to 8,400 seasonal workers (carpenters, 
woodcutters, bricklayers).* That with Argentina contains no pro- 
vision limiting the number or restricting the occupations of the 
migrants, but relates to “ workers, handicraftsmen and technicians 
of all trades and occupations ” ; however, the movement must be 
carried out “ according to the circumstances and needs of the two 
countries ”. * 

The organisation of recruitment involves highly complicated 
and precise operations and stringent tests, particularly as regards 
the physical and occupational selection of candidates. It is carried 
through by the Italian authorities, who—in agreement with those 
of the immigration countries—lay down exact standards regarding 
age, health and other conditions which workers belonging to the 
different occupations or grades must satisfy. 

As regards age, the limits may apply generally, or may vary 
according to the sex or civil status of the immigrant, or according to 
occupation or experience (the agreement with Argentina states 
that there shall be no age limit for managerial personnel; in the 
case of miners recruited for Belgium and France the age limit is 
high if the man has good experience of underground work). 

As regards physical selection, the workers must go through 
radiological and laboratory tests as well as a clinical inspection. 
The provisions regarding medical selection of workers for Argentina 
and miners for Belgium and France are particularly strict ; in the 
latter case, the standards of selection are based on exact information 
provided by the immigration country regarding the required physical 
qualities and the diseases or physical defects which should exclude 
any engagement for the work in question. 

The occupational qualifications required of the migrant workers 
are also indicated with great precision, particularly for the recruit- 
ment of skilled and semi-skilled workers and of miners. Detailed 
instructions are given so that the Italian classification of the different 
grades and occupations shall correspond to that in use in the appro- 





* Any workers recruited for the Belgian or French coal mines who are deemed 
unsuitable for such employment following the final medical test may be directed 
to work in other occupations. 

2 Jl Globo (Rome), 1 Aug. 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 436. 
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priate immigration country. For the mines, recruitment may 
extend not only to persons who can show that they already have 
some experience of underground mine operations, but also those 
who have been employed at underground work in other trades 
(quarrying, excavation). Apprentices may be accepted, as may 
also labourers accustomed to heavy or strenuous work provided 
they have the appropriate physical qualifications and aptitude. 

The first stages of physical and occupational selection are con- 
ducted by the Italian authorities. The workers go through a double 
medical check (at their home and at the provincial capital), as well 
as an occupational selection process based on their employment 
books and information supplied by their employers. A decision is 
also reached at this stage regarding the advisability of authorising 
the emigration of workers belonging to a given trade or occupation, 
in the light of the home employment situation. 

The workers thus recruited are directed towards the Italian 
assembly centres. These constitute a new link in the organisation 
of migration movements ; they are set up and administered by the 
Italian authorities in agreement with those of the immigration 
countries. Here the candidates go through a fresh process of medical 
and occupational selection, this time at the hands of the represent- 
atives of the immigration countries in co-operation with Italian 
officials. The workers chosen then become the responsibility of the 
country of destination, and sign their individual contracts of employ- 
ment. In some cases (e.g. in emigration to Argentina and Belgium) 
the final occupational and physical selection does not take place until 
arrival in the country of destination—either at the reception centre 
there or at the place of employment ; it is only then that the workers 
sign their contracts and learn where they are to be employed and 
what their conditions of life and work will be. This is a particularly 
important and delicate matter from the Italian point of view, for 
it means that in some cases the workers leave homé without knowing 
either the grade in which they are entitled to be employed or their 
exact conditions of work, and consequently have no proper safe- 
guards. This may have unfortunate consequences, particularly 
when the conditions of work and life vary considerably between the 
different regions or districts of a given immigration country ; nor 
can these difficulties be fully overcome by the systematic distribution 
of information regarding wage rates in force in the different regions, 
since the final stage of vocational selection takes place in such cases 
only in the immigration country. This practice was also introduced 
at the outset, for unskilled workers going to France ; but the Franco- 
Italian Joint Technical Commission recently decided that occup- 
ational and medical selection should take place in all cases at the 
Italian assembly centres only. These workers will therefore know, 
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without any chance of dispute or of unexpected change to their 
disadvantage, what their occupations and grades are to be and 
where they will start work ; consequently they will be in a position 
to obtain exact information before departure regarding the conditions 
of life and work which they are to enjoy in France. * 

In many cases the immigration country (e.g., Argentina, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Great Britain, Sweden) shares the expenses which 
Italy must incur in organising the recruitment. An agreed sum is 
refunded to the Italian authorities for each medical inspection. 

As regards the transport of migrants, the Italian authorities 
undertake the organisation of all movements inside their country. 
A large reduction is allowed on travel tickets and the workers 
receive the necessary services during the journey (rations, lodging 
if necessary, etc.). 

The costs of transport (travel, with maintenance during the 
journey) from the Italian assembly centre to the workplace are paid 
by the country of immigration if the country is in Europe ; in some 
instances the workers also receive a daily allowance. In the case 
of migration to Argentina, however, the costs of transport are the 
responsibility of the migrants; they may receive an advance of 
up to the whole cost of the passage, which is repayable when they 
start employment, in monthly instalments deducted from wages, 
or from the savings to be transferred to Italy. 


Supervision of Conditions of Work 


In order to achieve the social objects of its emigration policy, 
the Italian Government, as stated above, scrutinises the conditions 
of work and life offered to migrant workers. In the case of individual 
emigration, or emigration to a country with which no governmental 
or administrative agreement has been reached, the terms and con- 
ditions laid down in the contract of employment must be approved 
in advance by the Italian diplomatic or consular representatives 
abroad. In the case of collective emigration, or in general whenever 
the recruitment and placing of the workers have been the subject 
of joint arrangements by the two countries concerned, the conditions 
to be applied to the migrants are indicated more or less exactly in 
the agreements themselves and sometimes defined in model contracts 
of employment issued under these agreements. 

As a rule, the agreements and/or contracts of employment 
provide that the principle of equality of treatment shall be respected ; 
this relates to the application of labour legislation, to wages and any 
special payments or family allowances which may be in force in the 


es — 


1 Jl Globo, 24 July 1947. 
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immigration country, to social security, public assistance, right of 
association, and taxation. Where there are differences between the 
respective social security schemes, arrangements are made to enable 
the migrant workers to benefit both by the scheme in force in the 
immigration country and the scheme applying under Italian law. 

For migrants to Argentina there are no contracts of employment 
properly so called, but equality of treatment derives from the 
Argentine Constitution and the legislation of that country on all 
matters concerning the rights and obligations of citizens under 
social insurance, public assistance, and labour and trade-union 
law. Moreover, Italian workers share in any facilities, benefits and 
privileges which may be granted to other immigrants. 

Equality of treatment extends also, in principle, to food and 
housing conditions. This is expressly laid down in the official agree- 
ments and contracts of employment. Nevertheless, owing to the 
present difficulties with regard both to the supply of foodstuffs 
and to housing accommodation, special arrangements are in many 
cases agreed on to ensure the most advantageous conditions possible 
for the Italian workers. 

As regards housing, where it is impossible to secure immediate 
equality of treatment, the agreements define the conditions under 
which the workers will be housed and the arrangements with respect 
to health, moral welfare, etc., which will be made in this connection. 

As regards food, in the European countries which have general 
rationing schemes in force the Italian workers are entitled to the 
same rations as are allowed to home nationals. Some countries 
(Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Sweden) have even expressed their 
readiness to provide as far as possible food of Italian type, importing 
the necessary materials and in some cases agreeing to the immigration 
of cooks, etc. ? 

Lastly, in order to enable the immigrants to meet the special 
expenses incurred in settling in a foreign country, some agreements 
provide for the issue of special allowances or engagement grants, 
either in kind (clothing) or in cash, or in certain instances in both 
forms at once. 


Transfer of Savings 


The Italian Government attaches decisive importance to the 
regulation of the transfer of the migrants’ savings and any other 
sums due as a result of the migration movement. In most cases, 
therefore, the bilateral agreements contain special provisions ensur- 
ing, on the one hand that dependants remaining in Italy shall 





1 Czechoslovakia, for instance, has accepted the —7 of 300 persons for employ- 


ment as cooks, etc. (in addition to the 5,000 provided for in the agreement) ; 


they are paid on a regular basis by the employers. 
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receive the money saved by the workers abroad, and on the other 
hand that the Italian Government shall obtain the foreign exchange 
which it requires to pay for imports. 

In practice the regulations governing these transfers (from 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France and Great Britain) relate 
to the maximum amounts which the migrants are authorised to send 
home and the procedure to be followed. 

As regards limitation of the amounts, Belgium permits transfer 
of all savings and family allowances, and Sweden the transfer of an 
amount equal to the difference between the monthly pay and the 
normal cost of living, together with contributions required for main- 
tenance of social insurance rights in Italy and any other sums due 
under the agreement. In the case of Great Britain, not only the 
migrants’ savings, but also the British Government’s share in the 
costs of recruitment, the special engagement grant and contributions 
to social insurance schemes in Italy may all be transferred to that 
country. Czechoslovakia permits transfer of savings only up to a mon- 
thly average of 1,400 crowns for workers with family responsibilities 
and 850 crowns for others ; it is however stated that the two Govern- 
ments may, by subsequent agreement, raise these limits and provide 
also for the transfer of the amounts which would be payable under 
Czechoslovak social insurance. In Austria, each immigrant is 
entitled to transfer to Italy an amount not exceeding 6 schillings a day. 
The agreement with France contains fuller provisions : savings may 
be transferred to an amount not exceeding 20 per cent. of wages if 
the family is in France, or 40 per cent. if it has remained in Italy 
or if the worker is unmarried ; family allowances may be transferred 
in full if the family has remained in Italy, but not after either the 
arrival of the family in France or—if it has been authorised and 
enabled to join the worker—its failure to do so within a specified 
period. Italian miners in France have recently received privileged 
treatment ; the Franco-Italian Joint Commission has decided that 
these workers shall be entitled to transfer to Italy amounts not 
exceeding 75 per cent. of their wages. * 

As regards the procedure for transfer, the agreements provide 
for a clearing-house system. Transferable amounts are paid, in the 
immigration country, into an account to the credit of the Italian 
authorities. The latter arrange to pay the corresponding 
amounts, converted into Italian currency, to the persons for whom . 
they are intended. The money accumulating abroad is used either 
to pay for imports, if Italy can or must buy raw materials or other 
products in the immigration country, or, if not, to purchase 
goods on other markets ; in the latter case it is converted into U.S. 





‘Il Globo, 24 July 1947. 
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dollars. An additional protocol has recently been appended to the 
agreement with Belgium (where Italy originally intended to purchase 
coal) providing for the conversion of the migrants’ savings into 
U.S. dollars. The same procedure is followed in Sweden. As regards 
France, according to the new protocol providing for the supply 
of coal to Italy, payment for imports may be made to the extent 
of one half with amounts made available by migrant workers, and 
one half as laid down in the general agreement regarding payments. 
The amounts made available by Great Britain can only be used in 
the sterling area. The agreement with Austria provides that the 
amounts accumulating there shall be used for the purchase of raw 
materials or semi-finished products. 

The quantity of coal to be supplied (at present only by Czecho- 
slovakia and France) is as a rule fixed in accordance with the number 
of Italian workers employed in the coal mines and the work actually 
performed by them. 

As a result of the inevitable administrative complications arising 
out of the systems just described, considerable delay has occurred in 
actual receipt by the addressees of the sums paid for them abroad. 
In order to reduce the resulting hardship, the Italian Government, 
while attempting to perfect the official arrangements in question, 
has decided to extend to the families of workers recruited for employ- 
ment abroad the special allowances payable to the unemployed ; 
these may be drawn for a maximum period of 120 days, but not 
after the return of the worker or the arrival of the first payment 
from abroad. } 

The first agreements (with Belgium and France) provided that 
the funds transferred should be converted at the official rates of 
exchange, since it was not possible at that time to arrange for more 
favourable treatment. As a result, however, the amounts officially 
transferred were inferior to those actually saved by the migrants, 
the difference having in all probability found its way on to the free 
market. ? In the more recent agreements, however, the savings may 
be converted into U.S. dollars, so that the migrants will be able to 
share the advantages allowed to Italian exporters, who may dispose 
freely of half the product of their exports. This scheme has already 
been applied to transfers from Sweden. 


Executive Machinery 


The resumption of an active, positive policy in the field of 
emigration made it necessary to re-establish and reorganise adminis- 





1 Legislative Decree of 23 Aug. 1946. 

* According to a communication from the Italian Treasury, during the first 
four months of 1947 the amounts transferred totalled $8,006,000 and £542,000 (JI 
Globo, 12 July 1947). 
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trative services which, owing to the restrictive policy of that time, 
had been reduced to a bare minimum since 1926. This process 
was not an easy one, and could not be carried out rapidly because 
the whole governmental machine has required renewal, reorganis- 
ation and establishment on a new basis; nor is the process yet 
complete. But the results achieved so far, thanks in part to the 
collaboration of the Italian General Confederation of Labour, tend 
to remove the drawbacks and make good the failings mentioned 
above. 

The implementation of the new policy and of the appropriate 
regulations has been placed in the hands of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare with the 
co-operation and participation of the General Confederation of 
Labour. 


Official Institutions 


The Department for Italians Abroad, established at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in 1927 after the abolition of the General Emigra- 
tion Commissariat, has been replaced by a Department of Emigra- 
tion ; while the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare has extended 
the powers of its services previously responsible for inland migration 
to include the problems of emigration abroad. 

Although there is overlapping on occasion, it may be said that 
the Department of Emigration of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 
responsible for relations with the immigration countries, protection 
of Italian workers in such countries and all related matters ; whereas 
the Department of Migration at the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare is responsible for the regulation and internal organisation 
of migration movements and the assistance and protection of migrant 
workers before they leave the country. There is co-operation between 
these two authorities, both at the departmental and at the local 
level. The subordinate offices of the Department of Emigration 
(Foreign Affairs) often take part in the recruitment of workers for 
abroad, which is in the hands of the provincial and regional offices 
under the Ministry of Labour and the Employment Exchanges of 
the Italian General Confederation of Labour ; while the Department 
of Migration (Ministry of Labour) participates regularly in the 
negotiations with the immigration countries for the conclusion of 
bilateral agreements. 

In order to co-ordinate emigration policy and regulations it is 
proposed to set up a superior advisory body, which would include 
representatives of the various ministries directly or indirectly 
concerned in emigration, as well as of the occupational organisations 
and private associations for assistance and protection. Pending 
the establishment of such a body, a permanent interministerial 
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committee was recently formed, composed of responsible officials 
of the two ministries and representatives of the Italian General 
Confederation of Labour. * 

The competent Italian authorities collaborate most actively 
with those of the immigration countries. In some cases, such collabor- 
ation is expressly laid down in the bilateral agreements and is 
secured through mixed technical commissions. More particularly, 
under the agreements with Belgium, France and—though in a 
different form—Argentina also, joint authorities have been estab- 
lished either in the immigration country or in Italy. A commission 
sitting in the country of immigration is responsible for all supervision 
and enforcement of those provisions of the agreements which relate 
to operations taking place in that country ; a commission sitting in 
Italy has a corresponding responsibility with regard to the proper 
conduct of all operations taking place there. Apart from these 
two bodies, the agreement with France provides also for a commission 
which will report to the two Governments on the general conditions 
of application of the agreement itself, undertake conciliation in 
case of disputes, and deal with any other question regarding the 
migration movement. 

But even where such joint commissions are not expressly set 
up, regular contact is established between the Italian central author- 
ities and the special missions which the immigration countries send 


to Italy in order to regulate the movements in question by mutual 
agreement. 


The Role of the Workers’ Confederation 


A very active part in the regulation of emigration and the 
protection of migrant workers is entrusted to the Italian General 
Confederation of Labour. 

A special service responsible for studying all problems relating 
to emigration and making appropriate suggestions to the author- 
ities, has been established at the headquarters of the Confederation ; 
the Confederation has also organised an emigrants’ assistance 
institute, which will arrange for legal and trade-union aid and health 
services for all emigrants and provide them with any information 
which they may require. ? 

The Confederation also aids the authorities in their recruiting 
operations and assists the emigrants before they leave for abroad. 
Through its representatives on the above-mentioned inter-ministerial 
committee, it takes part in the formulation of the general principles 





1 Italiani nel Mondo, 27 Apr. 1947. 
* For the activity of the Italian General Confederation of Labour in this field, 
see the weekly review, Battaglie del Lavoro (Milan). 
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which are to govern emigration policy and the conclusion of bilateral 
agreements. Its representatives also take an active part in the work 
of the mixed commission provided for in the agreement with France. 

Lastly, the Confederation is also active in the protection of 
workers already abroad, either by sending special missions to the 
eountries of immigration or by establishing direct contact with 
corresponding organisations in those countries. It has, for instance, 
been authorised to send a delegate to Czechoslovakia who will visit 
the centres where Italian workers are employed ; and the agreement 
with Great Britain provides for direct arrangements with the trade 
unions there. 

Although this amounts to a very considerable activity, the 
collaboration and participation of the Italian General Confederation 
of Labour might in certain cases be further widened and intensified, 
particularly by direct agreements with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations of the immigration countries. If this were done, the 
complex and extensive duties of the official institutions might be 
simplified ; and some of the problems of safeguarding the workers’ 
interests might be handled at the trade union level more simply 
and easily than by diplomatic procedure. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Second Session 
of the Permanent Agricultural Committee 


The Permanent Agricultural Committee, which is an advisory body 
of the International Labour Organisation, held its second session in 
Geneva from 4 to 9 August 1947, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Lowry Nelson of the University of Minnesota (United States).1 The 
vice-chairman was Mr. Francis Bouchard, Honorary President of the 
French General Confederation of Agriculture, and members of the Com- 
mittee included representatives of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, representatives of the United Nations and of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, representatives 
of international agricultural organisations, and experts from all five 
continents. The Committee reviewed generally, in the light of the 
changes that have occurred and the progress made during the second 
World War and the immediate post-war period, questions relating to 
agricultural work and, in particular, the problems of security of employ- 
ment and occupation in agriculture and the raising of the living standards 
of agricultural populations. 

The following article, while not attempting to give a full account 
of the proceedings of this session of the Committee, gives the main 
features of the Committee’s discussions and summarises the main points 
of the report that was unanimously adopted at the end of the session. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


From its very early days the International Labour Organisation 
has been interested in the social and economic problems connected 
with the living and working conditions of agricultural workers. 
In its work in this field the Organisation has kept in close touch 
with other international bodies and has concentrated its own effort 
mainly on the human problems involved. In giving special attention 
to agricultural labour, it has aimed at assuring the widest practicable 
application to farm workers of the protective measures enjoyed by 





1 The Committee was set u by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office in November 1936, and held its first session at Geneva in 1988. See Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, No. 6, June 1938, p. 697. 
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industrial workers, and so reducing the disparity in working con- 
ditions between the two main branches of economic activity. It has, 
however, kept in view the fact that the question is one of adaptation 
rather than of mere transposition of the industrial problem to agri- 
culture, and that this adaptation involves some important differ- 
entiations in the treatment of industrial and agricultural problems. 

This accounts for the somewhat slower pace that has marked 
the consideration of agricultural problems by the International 
Labour Conference during recent years. It should nevertheless be 
pointed out that a number of questions relating to agriculture have 
been discussed by the International Labour Conference and that 
a series of Conventions and Recommendations has been adopted 
concerning such questions as the freedom of association and combin- 
ation of agricultural workers, protection of women and children in 
agriculture, night work by women and children, protection of women 
in agriculture before and after childbirth, the living-in conditions of 
agricultural workers, vocational education, unemployment, and 
protection against the consequences of accidents, sickness, invalidity 
and old age. Other important questions which the Conference has 
not yet examined from the agricultural point of view have been the 
subject of research and study by the International Labour Office. 

The International Labour Organisation has constantly kept in 
view the special difficulties inherent in the international treatment 
of the social problems of the countryside and has taken into account 
the fact that, unlike the industrial population which may be mainly 
divided into employers and wage-earners, the agricultural community 
presents many intermediate categories between the great land- 
owner and the agricultural day-labourer ; and also that the economic 
and social conditions of various categories of agricultural workers 
(e.g. farm labourers, settlers, share-croppers, tenant farmers and 
small owners) are affected by the same factors. Consequently, it has 
not confined its interest to the agricultural wage-earner alone but 
has extended it to all who work on the land whatever their legal 
relationship to it. 

The efforts of the International Labour Office to secure the 
co-operation of agricultural organisations had as their first result 
the setting up of a mixed committee of the Office and the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, on which the collaboration of 
agricultural employers and workers and of other classes of the 
agricultural population was obtained through the participation of 
individual agricultural experts. 

The Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee met in eight regular 
sessions before the outbreak of war, and its work proved to be most 
valuable. In the course of time, however, it became apparent that 
the nature of this Committee as a liaison body between two inter- 
national institutions prevented it from acting as an advisory com- 
mittee proper to the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office. The need for a permanent expert committee to facilitate 
the study of agricultural labour problems proved steadily greater. 
At its 19th Session the International Labour Conference therefore 
requested the Governing Body to set up a Permanent Agricultural 
Committee including representatives of the Governing Body, the 
International Institute of Agriculture and competent international 
bodies as well as persons qualified to represent all classes engaged 
in agriculture. 
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This Committee, which was to act as “the body responsible 
for collaboration and consultation with a view to facilitating the 
decisions of the Governing Body and developing the work of the 
Conference in connection with agricultural labour ”, held its first 
session in February 1938. It then undertook a general discussion 
of the question of the standard of living of agricultural workers 
and problems of agricultural labour with a view to determining their 
relative importance, with special reference to the protection of child 
labour, holidays with pay and hours of work in agriculture. 

The second session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee, 
scheduled for 1939, had to be postponed owing to the outbreak of 
war. In its place, since the Office was anxious to ensure the continuity 
of the Committee’s work, a meeting of those of its members who 
were available on the American continent was held at Havana in 
November 1939.1 The aim of this meeting was to examine the 
American aspects of some important problems relating to agri- 
cultural work. Such an analysis, it was felt, would not only facilitate 
the work of the Permanent Agricultural Committee when it was 
‘able to meet again, but might also contribute to future social progress 
in agriculture on the American continent. At this meeting the 
Committee discussed the possible effects of war on the welfare and 
standard of living of agricultural populations and the extension 
of social insurance to rural workers. 

The conclusions reached at the first session and at the Havana 
‘meeting were of great assistance in directing the work of the second 
session, which was not able to meet until several years later. By 
reason of circumstances arising from the war, it was not in fact 
possible to hold any further regular, or even partial, session of the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee ; but as soon as hostilities ceased, 
it became necessary to reconstitute the Committee not only in 
wiew of the work of the International Labour Organisation itself, but 
also to enable the Organisation to collaborate effectively on agricul- 
ultural matters with other specialised agencies. 

Taking account of all the circumstances, the Governing Body 
found it inappropriate to take long-range decisions immediately 
as to the composition of the Committee, and decided instead to 
reconstitute it on a transitional basis with a membership composed 
of representatives of the three groups of the Governing Body, 
experts from national administrations, employers’ agricultural 
organisations, workers’ agricultural organisations, universities and 
the Agricultural Co-operative Movement, and representatives of the 
United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations, together with ad hoc members invited to attend 
certain meetings of the Committee. 


AGENDA OF THE SESSION 


The Office, taking account of the discussions of the first session 
in 1938 and the Havana meeting in 1939, had prepared documents 
covering the proposed agenda and had made efforts to collect as 
much information as possible on recent tendencies during and since 





1 Cf. “ Meeting of the American Members of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee ”, International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 3, Mar. 1940, pp. 269-276. 
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the second World War. This preparatory work made it possible 
to set limits to the discussions of the second session by specifyi 
the questions to be placed on the agenda and by providing mem 

of the Committee with a basis for discussion of the following items: 


1. General survey of developments since the first session and 
discussion of the order of priority for consideration by the Committee 
of problems of agricultural labour. 


2. Minimum wage regulation in agriculture. 

3. Medical examination of children and young persons for fitness 
for employment in agriculture. 

4. Security of employment and occupation in agriculture 
(preliminary discussion). 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The general discussion was opened on the basis of the documents 
prepared by the Office; these showed clearly that in nearly all 
countries the living conditions of agricultural workers presented 
many difficult problems which should be solved with the least 
possible delay in order to avoid an “ agricultural crisis ” in 
the near future which might threaten the balance of world economy. 
In the course of the discussion each member of the Committee 
described the special aspects of agricultural problems in his own 
country or region. Details of all the ideas which were mentioned 
cannot be given here, but certain basic ideas were shared by 
all speakers. Firstly, the experts all emphasised that although the 
application of measures to protect agricultural workers often proves 
difficult in practice, it is none the less an essential step if further 
advances are to be made towards social progress in every country. 
At the same time they pointed out that living and working conditions 
vary from country to country and that it is therefore necessary that 
any international regulations should allow great flexibility in their 
application in each country. 

The Chinese and Indian experts, among others, emphasised that 
conditions in agriculture in their countries are very different from 
those in other parts of the world. Farm units there are generally 
small and fragmented and labour efficiency low. There is great 
pressure of population on the land and wages are therefore low ; 
in India the productivity of the land is also poor. In these 
countries agriculture cannot support the number working on the 
land and it is essential to raise their standard of living, a result 
which can be achieved by improvement of crops, use of fertilisers, 
extension of irrigation, adoption of up-to-date farm equipment, and 
credit and marketing facilities, all of which should be supplemented 
by a rapid industrialisation programme to absorb the surplus 
population from the land. It was pointed out that in China 80 per 
cent. of the population, in Egypt 75 per cent., and in India 70 

cent. is dependent for subsistence on cultivation of the land, and 
it would therefore be impossible to ensure agricultural prosperity 
unless measures were taken to reduce to an optimum level the 
number of workers living on the land. 

_ _On the other hand, there are many countries which are highly 
industrialised and where there is a drift of population from the 
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country to the towns, as in certain European countries. The problem 
in such cases is to keep workers on the land by improving their 
living conditions, and in certain cases to assist an influx of foreign 
workers. But whether it is a case of absorbing a surplus of agri- 
cultural labour into other branches of industry or, in the opposite 
case, of remedying a shortage of agricultural manpower, the essential 
aim is in each case the same: to establish a satisfactory balance 
between industry and agriculture and ensure sufficient agricultural 
production to meet the requirements of an economy of plenty and 
provide adequate food supplies for the world population. 

The Committee next considered the problem of wages and drew 
attention to the relation between the profitability of agriculture 
and the level of wages paid to farm workers, and expressed the view 
that the income of farmers was a major determinant of the standard 
of living of all engaged in agriculture. 

Some speakers referred to the case of certain countries where 
a combined system of guaranteed prices and markets to farmers 
and guaranteed minimum wages for agricultural workers had given 
very satisfactory results. At the same time, the Committee agreed 
with the view of the Mexican expert, who insisted that in the interests 
of the whole population the agricultural worker should be assured 
of a minimum basic wage sufficient for the essential needs of himself 
and his family, even in the absence of guaranteed prices. 

Finally, the Egyptian, French, Mexican and Polish experts 
expressed the view that a system of social security together with 

rian reforms to allow agricultural workers to acquire ownership 
of the land under certain specified conditions were essential for the 
maintenance of satisfactory living conditions in agriculture. 

This exchange of views cleared ‘the way for the discussion of 
the agenda proposed by the Office. 


PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


Holidays with Pay. 

The report prepared by the Office on holidays with pay recalled 
the discussions on this question which had previously taken place in 
the International Labour Conference at its 1935 session and the 
decisions taken at the first session of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee in 1938.1 It then drew attention to the special aspects 
of holidays with pay in agriculture, such as the established custom 
in certain countries according to which several days’ holiday was 

nted each year to agricultural workers on the occasion of a national 
estival or at the end of the main harvest, such as the wheat or 
wine harvest. The Office report finally gave an outline of legislation 
at present in force in more than twenty countries, referring to various 
measures concerning the right to holidays with pay, their length, 
the time of year, compensation paid, and the question of payment 
for work done during the holiday period. These outlines showed 
that holidays with pay are given, by right or in fact, in a large 
number of countries. The Committee, after taking note of and 
discussing the report, considered that the time was ripe for placing 
this question on the agenda of a forthcoming session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 6, June 1938, p. 697. 
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Hours of Work. 


The question of hours of work had already been brought before 
the International Labour Conference but its complexity had at the 
time prevented the taking of any decision. The ce has meanwhile 
continued its study of the question and has endeavoured to analyse 
the factors directly influencing hours of work in agriculture and to 
show that some of them can be controlled by the will of man. It is 
in fact not true to say that hours of work depend solely on climate 
and weather. Though the importance of these factors cannot be ruled 
out, there are nevertheless others which can be controlled by man, 
such as the size of the farm, its technical organisation, and the type 
of crop. On a small mixed farm worked by a single family the 
working day will always be long. On a large-scale, well-equipped, 
single-crop farm, it will be easier to shorten working hours. In areas 
where the labour supply is good, the working day will tend to be 
shorter, and where the supply of seasonal labour is plentiful, the 
working day for permanent workers need not be increased at times 
when work is heavy. 

The Committee had discussed this problem at its first session, 
and was of the opinion that further study should be made so that 
the question might be brought before the International Labour 
Conference. The Office considered that there had been several new 
developments since that time and that these should be brought to 
the notice of the Committee before any proposed regulations were 
discussed. Although it had not been mentioned as a special item 
on the agenda of the second session, the question of working hours 
was debated in the general discussion on problems of agricultural 
work, and as a result of this discussion the Committee recommended 
the Governing Body to instruct the Office to present a final study 
relating to the form of the regulations and their scope, limitation 
of normal hours of work, extension of hours of work and determin- 
ation of the number of normal hours of work. This study should 
prepare the way for the consideration of international regulations 
on working hours in agriculture, which the Committee considered 
essential in the general interests of agriculture. 


Social Security. 

The problem of social security had previously been studied by the 
Office with a view to extending the application of certain standards 
to agriculture, and in 1921 the International Labour Conference 
adopted a Convention on accident compensation’ and a Recom- 
mendation concerning systems of insurance in agriculture against 
sickness, invalidity and old age.* The Havana meeting in 1939 
took up the work done by the Office for the second session of 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee which was scheduled to take 
place that year but could not be held owing to the war, and considered 
that it was essential that the study of this question should be carried 
a stage further so that a social insurance system might be brought 
into operation at the earliest possible moment. 





1 Cf. International Labour Conference, Conventions and Recommendations, 
1919-1937 (1.L.0., Geneva, 1937), p. 61. 
* Ibid., p. 73. 
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In the light of these decisions the Office submitted this question 
to the second session of the Committee, which decided that it should 
be further discussed at its next meeting. The Committee also indi- 
cated that the studies to be undertaken should include systems 
of family allowances and methods for protecting the agricultural 
worker against the special risks liable to deprive him of his livelihood, 
such as insurance against hail, fire, death of livestock, and so on. 


Vocational Education. 

Considering that increased productive capacity is necessary 
for maintaining a high standard of living among workers on the 
land, the Committee was of the opinion that vocational education 
should be organised on an adequate scale to improve the skill and 
efficiency of agricultural workers. The Office was asked to continue 
its study of this question so that it might be placed on the agenda 
of the Committee at one of its coming sessions. 


MINIMUM WAGE REGULATION IN AGRICULTURE 


The question of minimum wage regulation in agriculture undoubt- 
edly calls for the most careful consideration. At its first session in 
1938 and at the Havana meeting in 1939, preliminary discussions 
were undertaken and it was decided that the Office should con- 
tinue its study of the question so that a forthcoming session of the 
Committee might submit a resolution to the Governing Body asking 
them to examine the advisability of placing this question on the 
agenda of an early session of the International Labour Conference. 
The studies carried out by the Office in the light of these debates 
showed that considerable progress had been achieved since the 
first session and that wages were already regulated in a large number 
of countries. The attention of the Committee was drawn to the 
various factors which have an undoubted influence on this matter: 
for example, the profitability of agriculture plays an important 
part in determining the level of wages and thus the standard of 
living of the wage-earners. In countries affected by the rural exodus, 
the maintenance of high wages is almost automatic, while in 
countries where pressure of population on the land is high and 
productivity is low, it is difficult to pay adequate wages. On the 
other hand, it was pointed out that it is in the interests of agri- 
culture itself as well as of the whole population that a basic minimum 
wage should be assured, sufficient to provide for the vital needs of 
the farm worker and his family, even in the absence of any guar- 
anteed selling price for farm produce. 

The consensus of opinion in the Committee was in favour of 
asking the Governing Body to place this question on the agenda of 
an early session of the International Labour Conference, but it was 
emphasised that methods of fixing minimum wages must be left 
to the discretion of the various States. It is not in fact possible 
to lay down any particular form of regulation. The conclusion of 
collective agreements, for example, presupposes the organisation of 
employers and of workers, but this has so far not been achieved in 
many countries, yet it is in those countries where agriculture is not 
organised on a trade union basis that there is most need for the 
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rotection of wages. However, to im State intervention would 
be incompatible with systems y developed in a number of 
other countries. For these reasons, the resolution adopted by the 
Committee specifies that wages may be fixed by voluntary agree- 
ment if possible or State intervention where necessary or by a 
combination of both methods. Finally, it is of interest to note that 
in spite of difficulties in applying regulations to fix minimum wages, 
the members of the Committee were unanimously in favour of 
everything possible being done to ensure the essential minimum to 
every agricultural worker. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 
FOR FITNESS FOR EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


The Committee noted that although it was desirable to fix 
standards in this matter, the question is closely bound up with 
other problems relating to the employment of young workers in 
agriculture, especially the regulation and control of admission to 
employment and the organisation in rural areas of health services 
with qualified staffs. The Committee therefore suggested that the 
Governing Body should instruct the Office to make a further study 
of these problems, taking into account the legislation and the 
situation existing in the various countries, with a view to determining 
whether the moment has come to fix international standards in the 
matter of medical examination of children and young persons 
employed in agriculture, and what these standards should be. 


SECURITY OF EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATION 


It had not been the intention of the Committee to undertake a 
detailed examination of this question, and in the report prepared 
by the Office it was pointed out that this was only a preliminary 
discussion to bring out the more important points on which the 
Office should concentrate its study. Certain aspects of the problem 
were of interest to other specialised institutions and the discussion 
should therefore serve as a basis for collaboration with these institu- 
tions. Members of the Committee were agreed that consideration 
should be given to the problems of all persons concerned with work 
in agriculture; it was pointed out that only a relatively small 
percentage of the working population on the land consists of wage- 
earners, as the larger proportion of those producing food and other 
agricultural produce are small farmers, renting or owning their 
land, and in many cases owning only a part of the land they cultivate. 
In the main their holdings are small and their income does not 
exceed that of wage-paid workers. Only a small proportion of the 
total number of farmers throughout the world are substantial 
employers of labour. 

The attention of the Committee was again drawn to the fact 
that in agriculture there are two groups of countries with very 
different living and working conditions. In the highly developed 
countries a comparatively small proportion of the population are 
engaged in agriculture and a considerable part of their production 
is organised on a commercial basis. In other countries, however, 
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up to 70 or 80 per cent. of the population is engaged in farming 
and the produce is very largely consumed by the family or within 
the country concerned. In such countries the pressure of population 
on the land creates problems entirely different from those prevailing 
in the more highly developed countries. Questions such as working 
hours, wage regulation, holidays with pay and similar matters 
that are of concern to agricultural workers in the more developed 
countries do not have the same meaning to workers in the less 
developed countries. The problem for them is one of mere daily 
existence, and the solution must be found in agricultural develop- 
ment, the application of science to agriculture, mechanisation and 
education ; and at the same time in industrial development to absorb 
the surplus population of rural areas, increase incomes and raise 
the standard of living. There are, nevertheless, certain groups in 
the less developed countries to whom measures more naturally 
applicable to industrialised countries offer a certain interest, and 
efforts are being made by certain Governments in the countries of 
Asia to fix wages and conditions of work for plantation workers and for 
those in industrial establishments processing such materials as rubber. 

Several members of the Committee also expressed the opinion 
that the unfavourable conditions existing in certain countries might 
be improved by means of changes in the land-holding system involv- 
ing dividing up and allocation of land and facilities for workers to 
obtain ownership of the land they cultivate. The granting of credits, 
organisation of co-operatives and provision of opportunities for the 
migration of surplus population were mentioned as essential factors 
in achieving security of employment. 

Finally, the Committee adopted a resolution concerning the 
study of certain questions which it considered of primary importance 
in the matter of security of employment, namely : 


(a) the special problems of the agricultural populations of 
underdeveloped countries. In this connection it is pointed out that 
developed countries have a stake in raising the standards of liv- 
ing in underdeveloped countries, and that a basis for international 
assistance should be sought in collaboration and consultation with 
other appropriate international bodies ; 


(b) the problems associated with surplus farm population and 
rural-urban migration ; 
(c) the housing conditions of the employed workers, with a 
ge to providing information that will enable improvements to 
@ made ; 


(d) the effect of an unstable economy or of full employment on 
labour supply ; 


(e) the nature and extent of changes that are taking place in 
the newer countries in relation to farm labour, such as the creation 
of a permanent labour force ; 


(f) the problem of the organisation and administration of employ- 
ment and recruitment services in agriculture, including collection 
of information in regard to national experiences ; 


(g) the problem of seasonal employment in agriculture ; 
(h) the problem of migratory labour in agriculture ; 
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(i) the application and effect of social legislation in agriculture 
in various countries ; 

(j) the systems of land ownership and tenancy in various 
countries with reference to their effect upon the people engaged in 
agriculture, including opportunities to acquire ownership. 

In making these recommendations the Committee considered 
that in the present circumstances, owing to the complexity of the 
problem of security of employment and occupation in agriculture, 
this item should be retained for further consideration. The Com- 
mittee therefore requested the Governing Body to place this question 
on the agenda of its next session. 


CONCLUSION 


In the space of this short article it has not been possible to give 
a complete picture of the discussions which took place during the 
session, and there were in fact other questions brought up by the 
Committee. It should, however, be emphasised that certain of 
the decisions taken will have the effect of reinforcing and clari- 
fying the opinions expressed at the first session in 1938. For 
example, resolutions were adopted for the adoption of concrete 
measures in relation to minimum wages and holidays with pay, 
and the Governing Body of the International Labour Office was 
requested to place these two questions on the agenda of an 
early session of the International Labour Conference. 

Other questions were retained for further study by the Office 
to enable the Committee to make specific recommendations to the 
Governing Body at a later session or sessions. These include in 
particular the questions of hours of work, vocational education, and 
the extension of social security to workers in agriculture. 

The Committee also adopted a resolution concerning security 
of employment and occupation in agriculture which emphasises the 
size of the task and points out those among the problems involved 
which it considers to be of the greatest importance. This selection 
has the double purpose of assisting the studies to be undertaken 
by the Office and outlining a programme of action for the future 
work of the Committee. 

The members of the Committee indicated by the unanimity 
of their decisions that the solution of social problems in agriculture 
demands solidarity and concerted action in all countries. This, 
however, does not exclude either variety in methods used or special 
consideration of certain areas, since in some areas the need is for 
reconstruction while in other areas the need is mainly for develop- 
ment ; though the essential aim is the same in both cases, to establish 
— maintain adequate standards of living for the workers on the 

In the task that faces world agriculture, a branch of activity 
which in comparison with industry is characterised by backwardness 
both socially and technically, the Committee considered it essential 
that the work already begun should be resumed with strength and 
determination and an order of priority established for studying the 
questions involved with a view to co-ordinated international action. 
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In doing this, the Committee pointed out that a considerable amount 
of work will fall to the International Labour Office. It also took note 
that certain aspects of the problem concerned other specialised 
agencies such as the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations, and emphasised the need for close co-operation and co-ordin- 
ation of work with other institutions active in related fields. 

The results arrived at during this second session give reason 
to hope that the Permanent Agricultural Committee, by systematic 
study and discussion of the main social questions relating to agri- 
culture which are of interest to the International Labour Organis- 
ation, may give the Organisation effective assistance in improving 
the condition of agricultural workers throughout the world. 


Social Security Plan for Indian Seafarers 


The report published in 1946 by the Department of Commerce of 
the Government of India on social security for Indian seafarers is of 
particular interest to the International Labour Organisation in view 
of the recent meeting of the I.L.0. Preparatory Asian Regional Confer- 
ence at New Delhi (October 1947), at which social security was the 
first item on the agenda.’ The scheme drawn up in the report is also 
interesting in view of the two Conventions and the Recommendation 
relating to social security for seafarers adopted by the Maritime Session 
of the International Labour Conference which met at Seattle in 1946." 

The report contains a discussion of the subject and a scheme prepared 
in 1945 by Professor B. P. Adarkar, M.A., then of the Labour 
Department, assisted by Mr. Ch. Pr. Srivastave, M.A., LL.B., formerly 
Research Officer in the Labour Department and now of the Ministry 
of Commerce, and a joint report on the scheme by Professor Adarkar 
and a member of the Social Insurance Section of the International 
Labour Office who was deputed at the request of the Indian Government 
to assist in the preparation of a social insurance scheme for Indian 
seafarers. The joint draft scheme contains the views of the authors and 
has been circulated to various interested parties for their opinion. 
An outline of the scheme is given below. 

The social security scheme for Indian seafarers drawn up in the 


report published by the Department of Commerce of the Government 
of India covers the risks of ill-heaith and incapacity due to employ- 





1 Cf. te gy on Kg yo Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, New Delhi, 1947, Report I: Problems of Social Security (1.L.O., 
New Delhi, 1947). 

*Cf. “ The Twenty-Eighth (Maritime) Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Seattle, June 1946 ”, p. 10, in International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, 
Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY PLAN FOR INDIAN SEAFARERS 


ment injury or sickness of the seafarer who is ashore in India, old age 
and death, and availability for employment. The provision of medical 
care and cash benefits during absence abroad remains the shipowners’ 


liability as at present. 


PREMISES 


Indian seafarers have up to the present been employed chiefl 
on British and on foreign vessels. They are entitled by virtue both 
of law and agreement, in the event of illness or incapacity arising 
during their employment, to medical care, maintenance and wages 
at the shipowners’ expense until they return to their port of recruit- 
ment, and to limited compensation in the event of employment 





injury. 

. At home, however, seafarers are not insured against sickness or 
unemployment, nor is provision made for their old age or for their 
dependants in the event of death of the breadwinner. They receive 
a certain amount of free medical care either from the provincial 
health services or at special clinics, sometimes through the agency 
of charitable institutions. 

The main obstacle in the way of social insurance for Indian 
seafarers is the absence of organised recruitment. The number of 
persons who hold so-called discharge certificates entitling them to 
seek employment at sea was, at the time of writing of the present 
report, far in excess of the number of full-time jobs filled or even of 
engagements, and it is not likely that the situation has considerably 
improved since. Consequently, the number of applicants for jobs in 
the two chief ports of Calcutta and Bombay, many of whom reside 
in villages outside of these cities!, is usually very much greater than 
the number needed to fill the available jobs. Many of these applicants 
stay at the “ boarding houses ” run either by private owners or by 
trade unions and incur debts in order to pay for their board and 
lodging, debts that have subsequently to be repaid out of the 
seafarer’s wages if and when he finds employment. This situation 
has given rise to abuses. 

nder these conditions, continuity of protection could not be 
achieved, as seafarers would pass in and out of insurance as a result 
of the disproportion between employment and unemployment and 
the excessive intervals between voyages in individual cases. 

The success of an insurance scheme, the report states, will there- 
fore largely a on the simultaneous organisation of recruitment, 
involving a reduction of the number of those admitted to sea service 
and a system of rotation for seafarers who are not in continual 
employment. 

It may be added that an nae at organising recruitment of 
seafarers is now being made under the auspices of the Government : 
a maritime board representing shipowners and seafarers has recently 
been established in Calcutta which has undertaken to work out a 
system of recruitment. At the same time, the Government is taking 
steps to complete and reorganise the registration of seafarers, 
reducing their numbers. 





1 According to more recent investigations undertaken by the Government, a 
larger number of seafarers actually ie the parts of teghteation than was 
written. 
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SHIPOWNERS’ LIABILITY 


The report proposes to continue shipowners’ liability to provide 
medical care, maintenance and wages when the seafarer falls ill or is 
injured during the currency of the agreement, both on board and 
ashore, until the seafarer returns to his port of recruitment. This 
liability is to be given a statutory basis, whereas at present the 
payment of wages is a liability voluntarily undertaken by shipowners, 
both Indian and non-Indian. 


,UNIFIED INSURANCEJSCHEME 


Coverage. 


The proposed unified insurance scheme for Indian seafarers which 
is subsequently to be linked to the proposed scheme for factory 
workers, would cover all persons employed or engaged in any capacity 
on board a ship registered in India or otherwise if they are holders 
of seafarers’ discharge certificates or certificates of competency 
as masters or officers issued under the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 
This provision would cover all persons recruited in Indian ports under 
the stipulations of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 

The contingencies covered would be ill-health, incapacity for work 
due to sickness or employment injury not covered by shipowners’ 
liability, i.e., ill-health and incapacity ashore in India, death 
resulting from employment injury, old age and, to some extent, 
death not resulting from employment injury. Moreover, provision 
is made for maintenance and pay while the seafarer is awaiting 
employment in port under a prescribed rotation system of recruit- 
ment. 


Employment Injury. 

At present, under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the 
shipowner has a limited liability to pay compensation to the seafarer 
who is injured in employment and to his dependants if he dies as a 
result of such injury. This liability would be absorbed by the pro- 
posed insurance scheme. The scheme would provide medical care 
until recovery or consolidation of the injury. In the event of incapa- 
city for work, cash benefit would be paid as long as the beneficiary’s 
condition required care and the patient remained in port to receive 
such care. The rate of this temporary benefit would be two thirds of 
the basic earnings where the seafarer resides at the port of registry, 
while free maintenance at an approved hostel and a cash payment 
not exceeding 25 per cent. of basic earnings would be provided for 
seafarers whose home was outside the port. In case of hospitalisation, 
the seafarer’s family would receive not more than one third of his 
earnings. These benefits would always be a continuation of those 
provided by the shipowner while the seafarer was abroad, as the 
ill-health and incapacity would be due to an employment injury. 

If the seafarer so injured ceased to need medical care but would 
be disabled for employment in his previous occupation as a seafarer, 
and also for any other remunerative work, he would receive one half 
of the basic earnings or, if incapacity was partial, such fraction of 
one half of his earnings as corresponded to the reduction in his 
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earning capacity or as indicated in a schedule applying to specified 
injuries. The “ permanent ” benefit would be payable so long as the 
disability continued. 

In the event of death due to employment injury, the dependent 
widow would receive two fifths of the benefit payable for total 
permanent incapacity, and each child under 14 years of age would be 
entitled to one fifth of such benefit, up to three children. Funeral 
benefit equal to the earnings of one month would be payable unless 
the shipowner was liable to pay the expenses. 


Ill-health and Incapacity not Due to Employment Injury. 


Mony Indian seafarers have long periods of unemployment be- 
tween voyages, their periods of employment being too short and 
irregular to permit of coverage, by the insurance scheme, of all periods 
of unemployment. The proposed scheme, as above mentioned, is 
therefore made conditional upon a previous organisation of recruit- 
ment and a simultaneous reduction of the total number of seafarers. 
The provisions of the scheme concerning sickness while the seafarer 
is ashore in India, are based on the assumption of an average employ- 
ment of six months in one year within an organised rotation system. 

Where the seafarer falls ill during his voyage and is brought back 
ill by his ship, or is left abroad and returns before he has recovered 
from his illness, he will also be entitled, under the proposed scheme, 
to medical care at the port of return. The maximum benefit period, 
however, would be limited to the six months following his return. 

Cash benefit would be granted for not more than 13 weeks within 
the 6 months following his return, provided he had 17 weekly contri- 
butions to his credit during the 12 months preceding his return. 

Where the seafarer returning ill did not satisfy the qualifying 
conditions for full benefit, but had 8 weekly contributions to his 
credit, he would receive free maintenance for 13 weeks in the 12 
months following his return, unless he was hospitalised. 

Even under a system of recruitment assuring every registered 
seafarer 6 months’ employment per year, economic conditions 
permitting, a payment of cash benefit in the event of sickness arising 
while the seafarer is unemployed would logically imply the payment 
-of unemployment benefit during a corresponding period. Such 
unemployment insurance, however, would be excessively expensive 
in the present circumstances. Moreover, the seafarer is paid the 
greater part of his wages at the time of his discharge, and may be 
expected to subsist on these wages during at least part of his period 
of inter-employment. Illness during the inter-employment period, 
however, calls for medical care in order to restore the seafarer’s 
capacity for re-employment, illness implying incapacity for work in 
this particular case. Medical care under the proposed scheme would 
for the time being be provided only at the port of registration, the 
seafarer being consequently obliged to remain in port in order to 
receive such care. Moreover, he might lose his next chance of employ- 
ment under the rotation system by reason of his illness. In view 
of these facts, the scheme proposes to grant the seafarer who falls ill 





1 These benefit oe co md to those originally pro d for factory 
ill at present bef y Bam 


workers ; in the B ore the Legislative ly, however, the 
maximum benefit period for cash benefit has been fixed at 8 weeks only. 
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ashore medical care within the period of one year following his 
return at a clinic or hospital in port, and maintenance and cash 
benefit for not more than 13 weeks in the aggregate if he satisfies the 
conditions above mentioned and falls ill within 6 months following 
his return. Conceivably, these provisions might eventually be some- 
what modified in the sense of a more refined mechanism, introduci 

a@ waiting period for cash benefit proportional to the length of the 
preceding voyage so as to ensure a subsistence income primarily 
a seafarer who misses his next chance of employment as a result 
0 ess. 

On the other hand, the seafarer would be entitled under the 
scheme to maintenance and reduced cash benefit during the time 
when, under an organised recruitment system, he would be required 
to be available in port, for a period not exceeding twice the average 
waiting period. The average waiting period has been provisionally 
estimated at 8 days. 


Old Age and Death not Due to Employment Injury. 


The proposals of the joint draft scheme that could most readily 
be implemented once recruitment had been organised, are those 
concerning old-age and survivors’ insurance. They embody essential 
elements of a provident scheme. The pension, acquired at age 55 on 
retirement from sea service after a minimum period of sea service of 
10 years, is tentatively fixed at 1.5 per cent. of the basic earnings 
for each year of sea service with contributions. A maximum of 50 per 
cent., payable after 331/, years of service, is suggested. Under a 
system of rotation with 6 months’ employment per year, the period 
at sea could not, in fact, exceed 20 years, with a pension of 30 per 
cent. of the average earnings of the last 10 years. 

Seafarers not qualifying for a pension on attainment of age 55 
would receive a refund of their own contributions and one half of the 
shipowners’ contribution if they had at least 5 years of service at sea. 
Where the seafarer died after 5 years of service before attaining the 
age of 55, contributions would be refunded to his family. 

Basic earnings would be the national standard rates of pay as 
fixed by collective agreements. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The scheme would be administered on a tripartite basis under the 
supervision of the Central Social Insurance Board to be set up under 
the unified scheme for factory workers. 

Local tripartite committees would be established in ports of 
recruitment, and a medical board would be appointed to deal with 
the medical aspects of the scheme. Appeal from decisions of the 
local committees would lie to an independent board of appeal. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The scheme would be financed by contributions from shipowners 
and seafarers, and would be subsidised by the Central and Provincial 
Governments, to the same extent as under the unified scheme for 
factory workers, as originally proposed. Employment injury insur- 
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ance, however, would be financed exclusively by employers on a 
collective basis. The total cost of the proposed scheme has very 
roughly been estimated at 8,640,000 rupees a year, or 20 per cent. of 
the earnings obtaining in 1945. The shipowner would pay 10.33 per 
eent., the seafarer 8.33 per cent., the Central Government 1 per cent. 
and the Provincial Government 0.33 per cent. of the earnings. Pro- 
vincial Governments would contribute in the form of medical care 
provided under their existing public services.* 





_ ? GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF ComMERCE : Social Insurance for In- 
dian Seamen ; A Scheme, by Professor B.P. Aparkar, M.A., and Joint Report on 
the Scheme, by Dr. Laura E. Bopmer and Professor B. P. Aparxar, M. A. 
(Government of India Press, New Delhi, 1946). 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Second Session of the 
I.L.O. Metal Trades Committee 


The Metal Trades Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation met for its second session in the Swedish Parliament 
Building in Stockholm from 3 to 12 September, the first session 
having been held in Toledo (Ohio) in May 1946.1 The session was 
presided over by Mr. Henryk Altman, Director of the Polish 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare and Polish Government 
member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., who had been selected 
as chairman by the Governing Body. The session was opened by 
Mr. Gustav Moller, Minister of Social Affairs of Sweden. 

The following members attended the session on behalf of the 
Governing Body: Mr. Altman for the Government group; Mr. P. 
Waline (France) for the employers’ group, with Sir John Forbes 
Watson (United Kingdom) as substitute ; and Mr. W. J. de Vries 
(South Africa) for the workers’ group. 

Two vice-chairmen were elected by the Committee: Mr. G. 
Romney, Managing Director, Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, for the employers ; and Mr. R. Openshaw, 
Member of the Executive Council, Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
London, for the workers. The chairmen elected by the groups were 
Mr. N. R. Mighell (Australia), for the Government group; Mr. G. 
Romney (United States), for the employers’ group ; and Mr. O. Ilg 
(Switzerland) for the workers’ group. 

Sixteen countries were represented at the meeting, namely, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, India, 
Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
All these countries were represented by tripartite delegations. The 
Government of Brazil was represented by an observer. 


WoRK OF THE COMMITTEE 


In preparation for the session, the International Labour Office 
had drawn up four reports, one for each of the items placed on the 
agenda by the Governing Body. The first, a general report, dealt 
with the action taken in the various countries and by the I.L.O. 
since the first session, and included a survey of the measures taken 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, 
pp. 371-379. 
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in various countries for the prevention of accidents and the protec- 
tion of health in the metal trades, a preliminary study of techno- 
logical improvements and their effects on employment in the metal \ 
trades, and a section dealing with the question of a definition of 
“metal trades”. The other three reports dealt respectively with 
the regularisation of production and employment at a high level 
minimum income security (annual and other wage systems designed 
to provide assured earnings) and labour-management co-operation.? 

The report on the regularisation of production and employment 
at a high level examined the problem as it occurred in the automobile 
industry, this being one of the most important branches of the 
metal trades. Separate chapters were devoted to the magnitude 
and importance of the automobile industry from a world-wide point 
of view, fluctuations in automobile demand, production and employ- 
ment, and possible methods for reducing seasonal fluctuations ; 
another chapter dealt with future demand and production, and a 
concluding section summarised the factors involved in fluctuations 
in automobile production and employment, and contained sugges- 
tions regarding the possibilities of achieving a high level of production 
and employment in the industry. The report on minimum income 
security—which was intended to be read in conjunction with the 
corresponding report which had been presented to the Iron and 
Steel Committee of the I.L.O.—referred to wage guarantees in 
operation in certain countries and to lay-off notice and dismissal 
wage plans in the metal trades, and presented a cost analysis of 
guaranteed wage plans in the automobile industry. Finally, the 
report on labour-management co-operation in the metal trades 
approached the question with a brief historical survey of the develop- 
ment of the right of association, considered broadly the existing law 
and practice regarding co-operation in the determination of wages 
and conditions of employment, and examined current methods of 
co-operation in the social and economic fields. 

Several sittings of the Committee were devoted to a discussion 
of the general report ; a large number of members took part and a 
number of other questions were brought up, resolutions on some of 
these questions being submitted by various members. These reso- 
lutions, as well as the section of the general report concerning a 
definition of the “ metal trades ”, were considered by the Steering 
Committee—acting as a Resolutions Committee—before being 
presented to the full Committee for consideration and adoption at 
the end of the session. Subcommittees were appointed to examine 
the other three reports and to consider what conclusions should be 
adopted. Each of the subcommittees held a number of sittings and 
presented reports and resolutions for consideration by the full 
Committee. 


Regularisation of Production and Employment at a High Level 
The subcommittee on the regularisation of production and 


employment at a high level consisted of 30 members (10 Govern- 
ment, 10 employers’ and 10 workers’ members). The subcommittee 





? For notes on these reports, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, 
July 1947, p. 118, and No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 246. 
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elected Mr. Lambert (French Government member) as its chairman, 
and Mr. Miranda (Mexican employers’ member) and Mr. Bertin- 
champs (Belgian workers’ member) as its vice-chairmen. 

At the outset, the subcommittee agreed to consider the subject 
before it in relation to all the branches of the metal trades and to 
stress the urgent problem of increasing production while also giving 
consideration to the question of regularising consumption. It sub- 
sequently decided that questions relating to the regularisation of 
production and employment, together with the additional subject 
of technological improvements and their effects on employment— 
which the subcommittee had also been asked to consider—should 
be discussed in such a way as to highlight existing conditions in 
various groups of countries such as the technically-advanced, the 
war-damaged and the underdeveloped. The discussion was also 
intended to bring out particular aspects of the problems as they 
occurred in the various branches of the metal trades, together with 
their national and international features. Under the heading of 
production, particular consideration was to be given to raw materials 
supply, equipment and manpower. 

Various aspects of this programme of work were discussed at 
length, and the subcommittee eventually reached agreement on 
seven proposed resolutions. 

The first resolution dealt with the regularisation of production 
and employment at a high level in the metal trades. This resolution, 
stressing the necessity for national studies of the various problems 
affecting the metal trades, suggested that the countries represented 
on the Metal Trades Committee should consider the advisability of 
setting up, where such bodies do not already exist, suitable agencies 
to carry out these studies. 

The second resolution, submitted by the United States Govern- 
ment member, pointed out how necessary it was for the metal 
trades to obtain forecasts of long-term requirements in metals. 
This information would help to ensure a regular flow of metals to 
the metal trades, thereby promoting the stabilisation of production 
at a high level. The resolution called for consideration of ways and 
means of arranging for the preparation of these forecasts. 

The third resolution, which dealt with the need for international 
consultation in the metal trades, was the outcome of lengthy discus- 
sions intended to reconcile the conflicting views of the workers’ and 
employers’ members on the necessity for regular consultation be- 
tween the various countries, on the implications of the fair distri- 
bution of raw materials internationally, and on the question of 
specialisation in particular branches of the metal trades in the 
various countries to provide for the possibility of the respective 
national metal trades industries complementing each other. 

On the initiative of the workers’ members, a resolution was 
adopted concerning training and promotion in the metal trades, 
which contained various recommendations for action by Govern- 
= and by employers’ and workers’ organisations in the metal 
trades. 

The subcommittee also adopted a resolution asking for more 
information on the effects of technological improvement on employ- 
ment in the metal trades. 

On the initiative of the Indian and Mexican members of the 
subcommittee, a resolution was adopted concerning assistance to 
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economically underdeveloped countries. This resolution pointed 
to the special difficulties faced by these countries in achieving regu- 
larisation of production and employment at a high level in the 
metal trades and in other industries, owing to their lack of adequate 
equipment and their inability to develop their industrial capacity 
without outside help in the form of new equipment, financial accom- 
modation and technical assistance. The resolution invited the 
Governing Body to support the efforts of the underdeveloped 
countries to obtain this help. 

Finally, at the suggestion of the Belgian, French and Italian 
members, the subcommittee adopted a resolution concerning assis- 
tance to countries devastated by the war. This resolution urged 
the Governing Body to do all in its power, in co-operation with the 
appropriate bodies, to ensure the necessary assistance and credits 
required by the war-devastated countries. 

When these texts were considered by the Metal Trades Com- 
mittee at the close of the session, the resolution concerning the 
regularisation of production and employment at a high level in the 
metal trades was adopted by 56 votes to 2, and the one concerning 
international consultation in the metal trades by 39 votes to 26, 
with one abstention. All the other resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. 


Minimum Income Security 


The subcommittee on minimum income security comprised 
30 members (10 Government, 10 employers’ and 10 workers’ 
members). The following officers were appointed by the subcom- 
mittee : chairman, Mr. McClelland (Canadian Government member) ; 
vice-chairmen, Mr. Faure (French employers’ member) and Mr. 
McKinney (United Kingdom workers’ member). 

The subcommittee’s attention was drawn to the fact that, since 
the determination of its agenda by the Governing Body, the whole 
question of wages had been placed on the agenda of the 1948 Session 
of the International Labour Conference. In these circumstances, 
it was pointed out, the results of the work of the subcommittee 
might more usefully be embodied in a report rather than in the form 
of resolutions which might prejudge the decisions of the Conference 
and thereby hinder its deliberations. No objection was raised by 
the subcommittee to this suggestion, and a lengthy discussion took 
place regarding guaranteed wage systems and minimum income 
security plans. 

After several sittings, a final resolution on minimum income 
security was adopted by the subcommittee. When this resolution 
was presented to the Committee in plenary sitting, it was adopted 
by a vote of 60 to 9, with 6 abstentions. It invited the Governing 
Body to inform the International Labour Conference at its session 
in San Francisco that the Metal Trades Committee considered income 
security an important factor in the achievement of sound labour 
relations, that it favoured the early adoption of guaranteed wage 
plans whenever this was economically possible, but that further 
studies of income security schemes and of their inter-relation with 
existing social security legislation and practices should be carried 
out, taking account also of industrial development and of economic 
conditions generally, in order to establish a realistic basis for a 
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constructive and lasting solution of the problem. The resolution 
also suggested that a limited number of simplified methods of 
calculating time rates or piece rates should be worked out and 
adopted by the organisations of employers and workers in the 
different countries concerned. 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


The subcommittee on labour-management co-operation was 
composed of 30 members (10 Government, 10 employers’ and 10 
workers’ members). The following officers were elected by the 
subcommittee: chairman, Mr. Kaufmann (Swiss Government 
member); vice-chairmen, Mr. Low (United Kingdom employers’ 
member) and Mr. Latin (Belgian workers’ member). 

The attention of the subcommittee was called to the fact that 
the greater part of the subject matter covered by the fourth item 
on the agenda was now to be considered by the International Labour 
Conference in San Francisco. In these circumstances, it was suggested, 
it would be inadvisable for the Committee to duplicate the resolu- 
tions already adopted by the Conference, or to take decisions in a 
form which might actually hinder the later work of the Conference. 
The subcommittee, therefore, agreed to refrain from making any 
proposals which might prejudice the decisions of the Conference. 

The workers’ members submitted to the subcommittee a draft 
memorandum on labour-management co-operation in the metal 
trades, with the object of drawing the attention of the International 
Labour Conference to the Committee’s views on this subject. Con- 
siderable discussion took place on this text and a number of amend- 
ments were made to it, the memorandum being thereafter unani- 
mously adopted by the subcommittee. The memorandum 
summarised the views of the Committee with regard to the question 
of labour-management co-operation. After noting the action already 
taken by the International Labour Conference and the further 
discussions to be held at the 1948 Session of the Conference, and 
agreeing that the initiative on matters concerning industrial rela- 
tions affecting the whole of industry should properly be left to the 
International Labour Conference, the Committee expressed the view 
that industry-wide regulations and the methods of co-operation 
between employers and workers needed to be based on the practice 
and experience acquired in each industry. The views of the Com- 
mittee on the subject, and in particular the restatement of the 
conclusions it had reached at its first session, would therefore 
represent a useful contribution to the work of the Conference. 

The employers’ members also submitted a resolution proposing 
that the Office should undertake a further study of the problem of 
co-operation between employers and workers in the social, economic 
and technical fields at the national, industry and plant level. The 
resolution as finally adopted, after substantial modification, stressed 
the point that the studies should deal with all types of labour- 
management co-operation, both those in which Government parti- 
cipated and those which took place solely on the initiative of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. Information should be 
supplied on the influence which decisions taken by employers’ and 
workers’ organisations at industry and national levels had on the 
conclusions reached at the level of the undertaking. 
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The subcommittee also discussed the need for securing attention 
for the Committee’s conclusions in the various countries, and a 
resolution on this subject was submitted by the workers’ members. 
After various amendments had been proposed, a new text was 
prepared by a Drafting Committee and unanimously adopted. 
However, since this recommendation concerned the work of the 
Committee as a whole, the subcommittee decided to recommend 
that the proposed resolution should be submitted to the plenary 
sitting of the Committee by the Steering Committee.’ 

The subcommittee also gave consideration to questions concern- 
ing accident prevention and health protection from the aspect of 
co-operation between management and labour, as this matter had 
also been referred to it by the Committee. The subcommittee took 
note of the results of the studies undertaken by the Office in pur- 
suance of the resolutions adopted at the first session of the Com- 
mittee, and came to the conclusion that it should wait for these 
studies to be completed before taking further action on the subject. 
The subcommittee expressed the wish that these studies should be 
completed, if possible, in time for their results to be considered at 
the next session of the Metal Trades Committee. On being sub- 
mitted to the full Committee, the memorandum on labour-manage- 
ment co-operation and the resolution concerning further studies to 
be undertaken by the Office were unanimously adopted. 


Other Resolutions 


The Committee, as indicated earlier, adopted unanimously two 
texts which had been submitted to it by the Steering Committee. 
The Committee also referred to the Governing Body for consider- 
ation a resolution submitted in plenary sitting by the employers’ 
members. 


Implementation of the Committee’s Conclusions. 


The proposed resolution concerning the implementation of 
proposals and resolutions adopted by the Metal Trades Committee, 
to which reference has already been made, was submitted by the 
Steering Committee, with one amendment, to a plenary sitting of 
the Committee, and was unanimously adopted. This resolution 
insists on the need for giving speedy consideration to the proposals 
and resolutions adopted by the Committee and for taking the required 
action for putting them into effect, and suggests that consideration 
should be given to the practicability and effectiveness of utilising 
appropriate consultative committees in this connection. 


Definition of Metal Trades. 

The Steering Committee, at the request of the full Committee, 
examined the section of the general report relating to the definition 
of the term “ metal trades ”, and submitted a proposed definition, 
which was adopted unanimously by the Committee. The definition 
stated that, for the purpose of indicating the range of industries 





2 See below. 
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and trades with which the Committee is concerned, the term “ metal 
trades ” shall include the fabrication, manipulation and construction 
of iron and steel and non-ferrous metals (but excluding precious 
metals), as well as their substitutes, both in manufacturing and 
processing and in the repairing and servicing of finished or semi- 
finished products. In adopting this definition the Committee agreed 
that it should be made clear that the metal industry as thus defined 
is not concerned with the production of non-ferrous metals. 


Availability of Metal Products. 

At the closing plenary sitting, the employers’ members submitted 
a resolution requesting the Office to provide the Committee with 
information concerning the extent to which other international 
organisations are working on specific problems affecting the ability 
of nations to secure their metal product requirements, the methods 
adopted to expand the domestic and international use of these 
products, and the extent to which employment in other industries 
is dependent upon their availability. The proposed resolution was 
discussed at some length, but the Committee felt that it had not 
sufficient time to give it the thorough consideration which it required. 
It was therefore agreed without opposition that the proposed reso- 
lution should be referred to the Governing Body for consideration. 


CONCLUSION 


The second session of the Metal Trades Committee, the fourth 
of the second series of industrial committee meetings, has further 
confirmed the impression that these committees can deal effectively 
with the problems of their respective industries and will be able to 
propose practical methods for achieving realistic solutions to these 
problems. The Committee clearly showed its determination and 
ability to follow up its work from meeting to meeting. Over one 
third of the members present at the second session had attended 
the first session in Toledo (Ohio) and were thus able to help in 
ensuring the necessary continuity in the treatment of the problems. 
An example of this continuity was provided by the discussion on 
help to underdeveloped countries ; the resolution adopted at the 
second session marks a definite step forward from the position 
adopted at the first session. The same may be said of the resolution 
on assistance to war-devastated countries, where the resolution 
adopted at the first session was further developed and the action 
to be taken more specifically stated. A further example is contained 
in the discussions and in the resolutions proposed by the subcom- 
mittee on labour-management co-operation ; the subcommittee 
pursued the discussions undertaken in Toledo, but with particular 
reference to methods of labour-management co-operation, and in 
its memorandum to the Governing Body provided a means for wider 
consideration to be given to the conclusions which had been reached 
both at the first and second sessions of the Committee. 

Discussions at the closing plenary sittings of the Committee 
evinced general satisfaction at the work done, and pointed out 
clearly the lines of action to be followed in making the work of the 
Committee more effective and in relating it even more intimately 
to the problems of the industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 
RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS * 


Since the publication of the July 1947 issue of the International 
Labour Review (Volume LVI, No. 1) the following ratifications of 
International Labour Conventions have been registered by the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office on the dates 
indicated : 

Convention (No. 22) concerning seamen’s articles of agreement, 
by Finland on 8 April 1947. 


Convention (No. 35) concerning compulsory old-age insurance 
for persons employed in industrial or commercial undertakings, in 
the liberal professions, and for outworkers and domestic servants, by 
Italy on 22 October 1947. 


Convention (No. 36) concerning compulsory old-age insurance 
for persons employed in agricultural undertakings, by Italy on 
22 October 1947. 

Convention (No. 37) concerning compulsory invalidity insurance 
for oll, ~ eee ns employed in industrial or commercial undertakings, in 

iberal professions, and for outworkers and domestic servants, 
- Italy on 22 October 1947. 

Convention (No. 38) concerning compulsory invalidity insurance 
for persons employed in agricultural undertakings, by Jtaly on 
22 October 1947. 

Convention (No. 53) concerning the minimum requirements 
of professional capacity for masters aud officers on board merchant 
ships, by Finland on 8 April 1947. 


Convention (No. 62) concerning safety provisions in the building 
industry, by Finland on 8 April 1947. 


Convention (No. 63) concerning statistics of wages and hours 
of work in the principal mining and manufacturing industries, 
including building and construction, and in agriculture, by Finland 
on 8 April 1947. 

Convention (No. 75) concerning crew. accommodation on board 
ship, by Sweden, on 21 October 1947. 

Convention (No. 80) for the partial revision of the Conventions 
adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation at its first twenty-eight sessions for the purpose of 
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making provision for the future discharge of certain chancery 
functions entrusted by the said Conventions to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and introducing therein certain further 
amendments consequential upon the dissolution of the League of 
Nations and the amendment of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation, by Canada on 31 July 1947, China on 4 August 
1947, the Dominican Republic on 29 August 1947, Guatemala on 
1 October 1947, India, on 17 November 1947, Iraq on 9 September 
1947. 

The above ratifications bring to 961 the total number of ratifi- 
cations of International Labour Conventions which have so far been 
registered. 


DENUNCIATION OF CONVENTIONS 


On 4 October 1947 the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office registered the denunciation by the United Kingdom 
of Conventions (No. 6) concerning the night work of young persons 
employed in industry, and (No. 41) concerning employment of women 
during the night (revised 1934). 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND THE I.L.O. 


I.L.0. SECTION IN THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic has 
published a Resolution, No. 44, dated 8 January 1947, setting up an 
International Labour Organisation Section as part of the Special 
Duties Section of the Ministry. The duties of the new section will be 
to advise on the participation of the Argentine Republic in meetings 
of the International Labour Organisation and any other interna- 
tional body concerned with conditions of work. It is also to make 
studies of social problems in other countries and present reports on 
this subject. 

It will also have a co-ordinating role in the work of labour 
attachés in the various diplomatic representations of the Argentine 
Republic, these being officials appointed to study regulations which 
might prove suitable for incorporation into Argentine legislation, 
and to make known abroad the social work of the Argentine 
Government. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Commonwealth Government, after consideration of a reso- 
lution adopted at a conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers 
responsible for labour administration, has decided that State repre- 
sentation on Australian delegations to the International Labour 
Conference should be provided in the form of an adviser appointed 
by arrangement between the States in relation to the 1948 and 
— uent Conferences, whenever items of State concern are on the 
agenda. 





2 Boletin del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores y Culto de la Nacién Argentina, Jan. 1947. 
* Digest of Decisions and Announcements (Canberra), No. 127. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The Office has recently published a report on vocational guidan 
the fifth item on the agenda of the 31st Session of the Internation 
Labour Conference, which is to be held at San Francisco on 17 June 
1948. A note on the report appears in the “ Bibliography ” section. 


REPORTS FOR THE PREPARATORY ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The reports prepared by the Office for the Preparatory Asian 
Regional Conference (New Delhi, 27 October 1947) have been 
published. They consist of the Report of the Director-General and 
reports on problems of social security ; labour policy in general, 
including the enforcement of labour measures; a programme of 
action for the enforcement of social standards embodied in Conven- 
tions and Recommendations not yet ratified or accepted ; and the 
economic background of social policy, including problems of indus- 
trialisation. Notes on these reports appear below in the “ Biblio- 
graphy ” section.* 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for May-June has been 
published. 

This instalment contains translations of legislation enacted in the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, Colombia, Curacao, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador 
and Egypt. 

The texts published include the Argentine Legislative Decrees respecting social 
insurance in industry, the mercantile marine and civil aviation, the Colombian 
Decree respecting industrial associations, and the Egyptian Legislative Decree 
amending the Penal Code with regard to stoppages of work. 

The indexes for the Legislative Series, 1945 (Vol. XXVI), are also published 
in this instalment. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN BOLIVIA 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN BOLIVIA AND THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Under the terms of an agreement between Bolivia and Argentina, 
announced by the President of the Bolivian Republic in a message 
to the National Congress on 6 August 1947, Argentina will make 
available to Bolivia a revolving credit of 50 million pesos to cover the 
unfavourable balance of trade. The credit will carry interest at 
3.5 per cent. Argentina will also contribute 100 million pesos, and 
Bolivia one million U.S. dollars to the establishment of a Joint 
Bolivian-Argentine Economic Development Company. 

The Bolivian Government guarantees 4 per cent. interest on amounts drawn 
from the Argentine contribution and used to finance Bolivian undertakings. The 





* See below, p. 519. 
* See below, p. 519. 
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Argentine Institute for the Promotion of Trade will also provide up to 100 million 
pesos, at a rate of interest of 3.75 per cent., to finance a programme of public 
works in Bolivia. 

The agreement also includes a protocol fixing the quantities of certain com- 
modities which Argentina undertakes to buy from or sell to Bolivia during the 
years 1947 to 1951 inclusive. It includes an undertaking by Argentina to purchase 
the equivalent of 8,000 tons of refined tin a year for five years in the form of 
concentrates.? 


BRAZILIAN INDUSTRIAL SocraL SERVICE (S.E.S.I.) 


Legislative Decree No. 9403 of 25 June 1946 instructs the National 
Confederation of Industry of Brazil to organise and administer an 
Industrial Social Service (S.E.S.I.). 


The Decree defines the purposes of the Service as follows : protection of wages ; 
improvement of housing, food and health conditions of workers ; assistance in 
domestic problems arising out of private misfortunes ; economic and social re- 
search ; educational and cultural activities, etc. The Service is to work in close 
co-operation with the services already established by the Ministry of Labour, 
Industry and Commerce. 

Industrial establishments which are affiliated to the National Confederation 
of Industry, and all transport communications and fishery undertakings must pay 
a monthly contribution to the S.E.S.I. This contribution will be at the rate of 
2 per cent. of the total of wages paid, and will be calculated on the basis of the 
payments made to the Social Welfare Institution or the Pensions Fund. Contribu- 
tions will be collected by the Industrial Workers’ Retirement and Pensions Insti- 
tution or by the social welfare institutions to which the undertakings are affiliated. 
The money will be collected regionally, and the proportion of the total which is 
currently used must not be less than 75 per cent. 

The assets, income and services of the S.E.S.I. will enjoy the benefits and 
prerogatives enumerated in Legislative Decree No. 7690 of 19 June 1945, and 
State and municipal Governments are to give them the same privileges and exemp- 
tions. 

Regulations will be drawn up for the S.E.S.I., which will comprise a National 
Council for Social Service and regional councils, on which there will be represen- 
tatives of the Ministry of Labour to be appointed by the Minister. The chairman 
will be the President of the National Confederation of Industry. 

Contributions are to be levied as from 1 July 1946 and the Decree is in force 
from the date of publication.* 


Economic PoLicy IN FRANCE 


Work OF THE Economic CoUNCIL 


The French Economic Council set up by the Act of 27 October 
1946 * held its first meeting on 26 March 1947. 


Mr. Ramadier, President of the Council of Ministers, addressed the Council 
and stressed the great importance of the meeting. He emphasised that “ if the 
Economic Council was to play its part to the full, it must act as the adviser not only 
of the Government but of Parliament as a whole”. He recalled that the Council 
was required to give its opinion on all proposed legislation of an economic character 
introduced into Parliament and, in addition, was entitled to advise the Govern- 
ment on any economic question discussed by the latter. The Council would also, 
no doubt, be called upon to act as an arbitrator, and Mr. Ramadier expressed 
the hope that when the economic situation returned to normal, the arbitration 
machinery of the country, of which the Council now formed an essential element, 
would be restored with undiminished power and prestige.* 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, La Paz. 

* Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio, No. 143, July 1946, year XII. 
* See International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 365. 

* Bulletin du Conseil Economique, 27 Mar. 1947, p. 4. 
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Officers. 

Mr. Léon Jouhaux was elected president of the Economic Council, and 
Mr. Courriére (independent trades), Mr. Gaussel (co-operatives), Mr. Brousse 
(General Confederation of Agriculture) and Mr. Ricard (management) were elected 
vice-presidents. 


Committees. 
The Council resolved to set up committees to deal with the following questions : 


National economy ; 
Finance, credit and taxation ; 
Industrial production ; 
Agriculture ; 
Commerce and distribution ; 
Public works, reconstruction and town planning ; 
Transport and post, telegraph and telephone services ; 
Labour, population and health ; 
. Economic policy of the French Union. 
Each committee is composed of about twenty members, as far as possible 
on a proportional basis ensuring representation on each committee of the various 
groups of which the Council is composed." 


SCHL NRAAPE Oem 


First Tasks of the Council. 


As examples of the activity of the Economic Council it may be of interest 
to give a few particulars of some of the opinions it has so far given. 

On 29 May 1947 the Council expressed its approval of a Bill to regulate working 
hours and the weekly rest in agriculture.? 

On 30 May 1947, after a long debate, the Council declared its opinion that the 
growing of wheat should be encouraged in all areas by fair and profitable market 
prices ; but that the Council could not endorse the methods contemplated in a 
Bill submitted to it which proposed the institution of a subsidy to encourage the 
sowing of wheat. 

On 11 June the Council gave an opinion concerning a Bill to establish the legal 
position of undertakings requisitioned by the State.* 

On 8 July the Council adopted a report setting out its opinions concerning a 
Bill to improve the quality of agricultural products and their yield per acre, by 
establishing model farms in the various regions ; and a second report concerning 
the submitting to Parliament of the Government’s general directions on economic 
policy.‘ 

General Directions on Economic Policy. 

On this question the Council gave its favourable opinion on a Bill requiring 
the Government to submit each year, before the Budget Debate and in any case 
before 1 November, for an expression of opinion by the Economic Council and for 
approval by Parliament, its general directions relating to production, imports, 
exports and distribution during the ensuing twelve months, including directions 
connected with the current national plan. The Bill lays down that a similar pro- 
cedure is to be followed in making any important change in the Government's 
economic directions. Similarly, no national re-equipment, production or distri- 
bution plan covering a space of several years is to be drawn up without first being 
submitted for an expression of opinion by the Economic Council and being approved 
by Parliament. Every six months a report should be presented on the progress of 
the national plan. 

This opinion was reached by the Economic Council after discussion of a report 
by its Committee on National Economy, in which it was emphasised that the 
evolution of parliamentary government has been characterised by a continual 





» Idem, 17 Apr. 1947, pp. 12-13. 

Idem, 31 May 1947, p. 47. 
* Idem, 2 June 1947, p. 70, and 30 June 1947, p. 81. 
* Idem, 28 July 1947. 
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extension of the powers of the legislature. “ The right of indicating to the Govern- 
ment the main lines of policy it is to follow, and of supervising its executive action, 
is the most precious conquest of parliamentary democracy.” Yet many important 
economic questions are never debated in Parliament: the so-called Monnet 
modernisation and re-equipment plan, for example, was never examined as such 
by the Chambers, although Parliament was consulted regarding the financial 
consequences of the plan. 

The Committee’s report expresses the view that “the whole field of economic 
planning, and not only the financial consequences of the plan, should be the 
concern of Parliament”. “ Public investment and private investment are alike 
drawn from the same national income and every plan must be based on an over- 
all survey of national income . . . Not to see as a whole what can only be of 
value as a synthesis, is as bad as not seeing anything at all.” For these reasons the 
Economic Council hopes that Parliament will have an opportunity to hear the views 
of the Council on the modernisation and re-equipment plan now in progress, and 
hold a debate on the subject ; though this need not in any way hold up the execu- 
tion of the plan. 

In the course of its discussion on the above-mentioned Bill, the Council resolved 
to bring to the notice of the National Assembly and the Government a proposal 
submitted by Mr. Sauvy that the Government should be invited to present to 
Parliament each year, together with the budget of the national administration, 
a budget of the national economy for the past year, giving an estimate of national 
income (total of goods and services supplied), individual incomes, savings and the 
balance of payments.’ 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN FRANCE 


The methcds of electing members of works committees and staff 
delegates in France have been amended by two Acts of 7 July 1947. 
A Decree of 1 August 1947 has introduced amendments to the 
legislation concerning the establishment of safety committees in 
industrial and commercial establishments. 


ELEcTION oF Works COMMITTEES 


An Act of 7 July 1947 amends the method of electing members 
of works committees as instituted by the Ordinance of 22 February 
1945, amended by the Act of 16 May 1946. 


Hitherto members of works committees have been elected by direct majority 
vote in three ballots. From now on, under the provisions of the new Act, “ voting 
will be for lists of candidates in two ballots, on the system of proportional represent- 
ation”. The purpose of the Act in introducing proportional representation is to 
ensure the representation of trade union minorities and independent groups. The 
principle of proportional representation had already been adopted for elections 
to the administrative councils of the family allowance and social security funds; 





1 Bulletin du Conseil Economique, 28 July 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 770, and Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, 
July-Aug. 1946, p. 93. 
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the results of the latter elections on 24 April 1947 clearly confirmed a division of 
the workers’ allegiance, since “ 59 per cent. of votes went to the C.G.T., 26 per 
cent. to the C.F.T.C. (Confédération Francaise des Travaill-urs Chrétiens) and 15 per 
cent. to independent cand idates ”.* 

The first ballot is held on lists of candidates put forward by the most repre- 
sentative trade unions, but if the number of voters is less than half the number of 
electors entitled to vote, a second ballot is held within the space of 15 days and 
electors are then free to vote for candidates other than those put forward by the 
trade unions. 

Each list of candidates is given a number of seats equal to the number of votes 
it receives divided by the “ electoral quotient ” ; the electoral quotient is equal to 
the total number of valid votes cast divided by the number of seats to be filled. 
If any seats remain to be filled they are allocated on the basis of the highest average 
of votes, the number of votes obtained by each list being divided for this purpose 
by the number of seats allocated to the list, plus one. 

Any disputes concerning electoral rights or the regularity of elections will, as 
before, be referred to the Justice of the Peace for immediate decision ; such decision 
may subsequently be referred to the Social Affairs Chamber of the Court of Appeal.? 


ELEcTION oF STAFF DELEGATES 


A further Act of 7 July 1947, drawn up in the same terms as the 
Act referred to in the above note, has similarly introduced propor- 
tional representation for the election of staff delegates in under- 
takings, in amendment of the Act of 16 April 1946 concerning staff 
delegates.® 


HEALTH AND SAFETY COMMITTEES 


A Decree dated 1 August 1947 has consolidated and amended 
current legislation concerning the establishment of safety committees 
in industrial and commercial establishments (Decrees of 4 August 
1941 and 1 December 1942, brought into force by the Act of 24 May 
1946), with the main purpose of bringing it into harmony with the 
legislation on works committees published since the Liberation. 
Safety is one of the collective working conditions in respect of which 
the works committees are responsible for co-operating with the 
management. 


Scope of the Decree. 

As a general rule all undertakings regularly employing 500 or more workers are 
required to set up health and safety committees ; in the case of industrial under- 
takings this must be done whenever the undertaking employs 50 or more workers. 
It will be noted in this connection that the Act uses the same figure as is laid down 
in the Act of 16 May 1946 for the compulsory establishment of works committees. 
The setting up of health and safety committees may also be made compulsory for 
certain industrial categories by decision of the Minister of Labour and Social 
Security or in certain undertakings not normally covered by the Decree, by order 
of the Labour Inspector, when work of particular danger is being done in the under- 
taking in question. 

Functions. 

The health and safety committee has the following duties : to hold enquiries 
whenever there is any accident or serious industrial disease ; to determine whether 
the statutory provisions relating to health and safety are e being properly observed 





‘inte . Statement by Mr. H. Meck; see Journal officiel, Débats parlementaires, Assemblée Natio- 
» P 85 

* Journal officiel, 8 July 1947, p. 6390. 

* Ibid., p. 6391. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 95. 
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in the undertaking ; to train special teams ; and to encourage awareness of industrial 
risk. It has also to give its opinion on any measure relating to the fulfilment of its 


duties. 

A special register is to be kept and made available to the labour inspector in 
which are to be recorded the minutes of the committee’s meetings, the reports made 
by it, and any statements made by staff delegates who have discovered immediate 


causes of danger. 
Working of the Committee. 

In cases where there is a works committee, the health and safety committee is 
to work as a special committee of the works committee. 

The health-and safety committee which, subject to approval by the labour 
inspector, may be divided into sections, is to comprise the manager or his repre- 
sentative as chairman, the chief of service responsible for safety or an engineer 
appointed by the employer, the works doctor, women labour advisers where appro- 
priate, and three delegates of the staff (one of whom is to be from the supervisory 
staff) in all establishments employing up to 1,000 workers ; the number of delegates 
from the staff is to be increased to six in establishments employing more than 1,000. 

The works committee, assisted by staff delegates, is responsible for appointing 
representatives of the staff to the health and safety committee ; if there is no works 
committee, these representatives are to be elected by the same procedure as staff 
members of a works committee.1_ Members of the health and safety committee 
are appointed for one year and may be re-elected. 

The committee is to meet in principle at least once a quarter and must also 
meet after any accident which has had, or might have had, serious consequences. 
It is to meet on the premises of the undertaking and the time given up by its mem- 
bers is to be paid as working time. 


Exceptions. 

By decision of the Departmental Labour Director the manager of an establish- 
ment may be exempted from the obligation to set up a health and safety committee 
if he can give proof of affiliation to an industrial health and safety institution 
recognised by the Minister of Labour and Social Security, and interministerial Orders 
may prescribe industrial categories in which the managers of all undertakings may 
be required to be affiliated to industrial health and safety institutions instead of 
setting up Committees in the works.* 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT MARKET ORGANISATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Recent measures affecting employment policy in the United 
Kingdom have been designed to overcome, to the greatest possible 
extent, the manpower shortage which has aggravated the economie 
crisis. These measures include legislation to extend the purposes for 
which the Government’s emergency powers may be used, the reintro- 
duction of comprehensive employment controls, the putting into 
operation of the permanent scheme for decasualising dock labour, 
and the employment of Polish workers, prisoners of war, and Euro- 
pean voluntary workers in a number of industries.’ 





> Cf. above, p. 454. 

* Journal officiel, 2 Aug. 1947, p. 7554. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 64, for a previous review 
of general developments in United Kingdom employment policy. 
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Suprires AND SERVICES (EXTENDED PuRPOSES) ACT 


On 13 August 1947 the Royal Assent was given to the Supplies 
and Services (Extended Purposes) Act, which had been introduced 
by the Government as part of the economic emergency programme. 


The Act, which was explained as a temporary and exceptional measure, is 
designed to bring up to date and enlarge the purposes for which defence regulations, 
authorised under the 1945 Supplies and Services Act, can be used. It permits the 
issue of regulations for: “ (a) promoting the productivity of industry, commerce 
and agriculture ; (b) fostering and directing exports and reducing imports or any 
classes of imports from all or any countries and for redressing the balance of trade ; 
and (c) ensuring that the whole resources of the community are available for use, 
and are used, in a manner best calculated to serve the interests of the community ”. 
In the course of the discussion, the Opposition made clear, in both Houses, that 
they wished to have an opportunity to review carefully any Orders that might be 
made under the provisions of the new Act.* 


ConTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 


In view of the manpower shortage in essential industries, the 
Government has introduced measures of employment supervision, 
with the purpose of ensuring that the employment service is in a 
position to influence effectively the redistribution of manpower 
needed to reach production targets. 


Statement of the Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister, on 6 August 1947, in the course of his address in the debate 
on the state of the nation, outlined to the House of Commons the steps contemp- 
lated by the Government to “ ensure that fuel, raw materials, labour and industrial 


capacity are made available where they are required”. He explained that this 
would “ involve an effort by all those engaged in industry, and some sacrifices of 
individual liberty”, and added that the Government would have to take some 
measure of control over the employment of labour. Pointing out that during the 
war full powers of direction of labour had to be used, he stated “ it has been the 
desire of the Government and the country to move as quickly as possible towards 
restoration of freedom of the individual to undertake the kind of work he prefers. 
As things have turned out, it may be that we have moved too far and too fast in 
this direction.” The Government therefore proposed to reimpose the control over 
the engagement of labour which had been almost universal during the war but 
has since been removed from all industries except coal mining, building and agri- 
culture. This would enable workers leaving one job and entering another to be 
guided into that class of work in which they could best assist towards overcoming 
economic difficulties. The Prime Minister added : “ Control of engagement only 
controls the movement of those falling out of employment. To find necessary 
manpower for essential employment, it may be necessary to take steps to limit 
employment on less essential work. In addition, in order to avoid workers remain- 
ing unemployed or taking unessential work instead of accepting essential employ- 
ment for which they are submitted under the Control of Engagement Scheme, it 
will be necessary to resume to a limited extent the use of powers of direction. 
This is not a resumption of the general powers of direction, but an essential sup- 
porting measure to enable the control of engagement to be effectively exercised.” 

The Prime Minister stated that there would have to be, among other things, a 
redeployment of the general building programme so as to give first place to the 
building of homes for miners, agricultural workers and other key workers. He 
added, “ I appeal to workers in all industries and employments not to press at this 
time for increases of wages or changes in conditions which would have a similar 





* Cf. The Times, 14 Aug. 1947, for the discussion in the House of Lords; cf. Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 441, No. 159, 7 Aug. 1947; No. 160, 8 Aug. 1947; No. 161, 
11 Aug. 1947 ; and No. 163, 13 Aug. 1947, for the discussion in the House of Commons. 
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effect, especially where these increases are put forward on the basis of maintaining 
differentials between various categories of workers on the basis of former practice. 
Equally, I would appeal to employers not to seek to tempt workers away from 
essential work by offering higher inducements to work in less essential industries, 
thus creating a vicious spiral. ” * 


Statement by the President of the Board of Trade. 


In summing up the debate on the state of the nation, the President of the 
Board of Trade emphasised that the programme of production raised a number 
of questions and in particular called for redeployment of the total labour force. 
This involved the utilisation of the total labour force on useful production and the 
full manning of the more essential industries. Since the unemployment figure had 
reached a low level, except in the development areas, it was necessary in the first 
place to concentrate on providing the right type of employment to absorb the 
unemployed labour in the development areas. In the second place, he stated, it 
had been decided “ to stop by negative control further people from going into the 
less necessary industries”. He added that if at some future date further and more 
stringent measures became necessary, consideration would be given to the question 
of the direction of labour but, as had been stated by the Prime Minister, “ it was 
only in a marginal case connected with the negative control that that power might 
possibly be used under existing circumstances, and not as a general proposition ”. 
He concluded by saying that the alternative was to persuade people wherever 
possible to go into the more essential industries and that the Government hoped 
that with the negative control and with the needs of the country made clear there 
would be a better and readier response to the persuasion.’ 


Control of Engagement Order. 


The new general Control of Engagement Order was issued under Regulation 
58A of the Defence General Regulations, 1939, after its provisions had been sub- 
mitted by the Minister of Labour to the Joint Consultative Committee (composed 
of representatives of the Trades Union Congress and the British Employers Confede- 
ration). The new Order, which came into force on 6 October 1947, and will expire 
at the end of 1948, follows closely the general lines of the war-time Control of 
Engagement Order. 

The Order applies (with exceptions noted below) to men aged between 18 and 
50 inclusive, and to women aged between 18 and 40 inclusive (with the exception 
of those having children of their own, aged under 15, living with them). The Order 
provides that an employer may not engage or seek to engage any worker to whom 
the restrictions apply otherwise than through a local office of the Ministry of Labour 
(or an employment agency approved for the purpose) and that a worker covered 
by the restrictions must find his employment through a local office or approved 
employment agency. 

Advertisements and notices of job vacancies are permitted only if they invite 
applications from persons not covered by the Order. Exemption permits may be 
issued by the local offices of the Ministry authorising employers to seek and engage 
workers directly and workers to seek and take up employment directly ; such 
permits will be subject, as a rule, to specified restrictions. In addition, the following 
persons continue to be free to be engaged for employment without reference to a 
local office : (a) persons outside the age limits, and women with children under 
15 living with them; (b) ex-service personnel during resettlement leave ; (c) 
persons seeking part-time employment (not over 30 hours weekly) ; and (d) persons 
seeking employment in a managerial, professional, administrative or executive 
capacity. 

Recruitment of workers for the merchant navy and for dock work is not covered 
by the Order, as engagement for such work is governed by special arrangements. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Official Report, Vol. 441, No. 158, 6 Aug. 1947, 
cols, 1492-1517. 

* Idem, Vol. 441, No. 159, 7 Aug. 1947, col. 1769. Explanations of proposed measures, 
similar to the Government statements in the House of Commons, were given to the House 
of Lords by Government spokesmen in the debate on the economic situation ; cf. Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Lords, Vol. 151, Nos. 113 and 114, 6 and 7 Aug. 1947. 
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Persons normally employed in agriculture or coal mining may move from one job 
to another within agriculture or coal mining, respectively, but may not migrate 
from the industry without the prior permission of a local office of the Ministry of 
Labour or an approved employment agency. All persons outside these two indus- 
tries may be freely engaged for either agriculture or coal mining.* 


Limited Direction of Labour. 

The procedure originally outlined by the Government to make the Control of 
Engagement Order effective provided for direction of a worker if he became unem- 
ployed and declined to accept essential work offered him by the employment 
exchange. Such limited direction was not, however, accepted by the Joint Consul- 
tative Committee when it agreed to the terms of the draft Control of Engagement 
Order. Consequently, the Minister of Labour requested the Trades Union Congress 
to reconsider the matter and give approval to the principle of limited direction when 
necessary. On 28 August, the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
considered the question and issued the following statement : 


After full discussion the General Council accepted the view of the Govern- 
ment that to be effective the Control of Engagement Order will involve a 
limited direction of labour in order to secure the better distribution of man- 
power enforced upon the country by the present serious economic situation 
and the consequent necessity to utilise all available resources for the economic 
recovery of the nation. The General Council, therefore, authorised their repre- 
sentatives on the Ministry of Labour Joint Consultative Committee to discuss 
the implication of the new Control of Engagement Order and the Government’s 
decision concerning the direction of labour. The Council instructed their repre- 
sentatives to discuss the provisions that may be necessary to safeguard the 
conditions of the workers affected and the principle of equality of sacrifice, and 
of bringing into productive industry those who are at present making no con- 
tribution to the national well-being, and in addition to examine the possibilities 
of further reducing the armed forces.? 


Rules governing Direction. 
In September 1947, the Minister of Labour and National Service issued the 
following general rules to govern the use of the power of direction to employment : 

(a) Workers will be given as wide a choice as possible amongst available 
jobs on essential work. In the last resort if he or she, having been given full 
opportunity and a reasonable range of selection, still insists on taking unessential 
work or refuses to take any work at all, a direction may be issued to take the 
most important suitable employment available. 

(b) Single men and single women without family responsibilities will, as far 
as possible, be offered employment on essential work within daily travelling 
distance ; but if no vacancies exist on such work within daily travelling distance, 
they will be offered jobs on essential work in other districts, provided suitable 
accommodation is available. In the last resort directions to such work may be 
issued. Women under 20 years of age, however, will not be directed away from 
home. 

(c) Men with family responsibilities will not in general be directed to take 
employment which would require their living away from home. In special 
cases, however, they may be so directed, in which case they would be entitled 
to living-away-from-home allowances under the conditions of the existing 
schemes. Women with family responsibilities will not be directed away from 
home. 

(d) Every effort will be made to place the worker on essential work in his 
or her normal occupation. After a period of fourteen days, however, if the 
worker still remains unemployed, he or she will be offered suitable employment 





_* MinistRY oF LaBour AND NATIONAL Service, Release No. 7 of 18 Sept. 1947. Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 69, for analysis of the Control of Engagement 
(Amendment) Order, 1947, issued on 5 Feb. 1947, freeing from restrictions on engagement all 
men other than those between 18 and 50 engaged in coal mines, agriculture and building. 


* The Times, 29 Aug. 1947. 
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in some other occupation on essential work. If the worker refuses to take any 
such employment after a reasonable choice has been given, a direction may be 
issued. 

(e) A direction will remain in force for a limited period, normally 6 months, 
after which the worker will be free to leave the employment, unless a further 
direction is issued. 

({) Any worker to whom a direction to employment is issued will be given 
an opportunity of appealing against the direction to the local appeal board. 

(g) Before issuing a direction to employment a person may in some cases 
receive a direction, under Defence Regulation 80B, requiring him to submit 
himself for medical examination, or to submit himself for interview with a 
view to determining what, if any, direction ought to be given him to employment. 


Persons not Subject to Direction. 
No direction to employment will be issued to the following classes of persons : 


(a) men and women outside the respective age limits specified in the Control 
of Engagement Order ; 

(b) women with children of their own under 15 years of age living with them ; 

(c) men and women released from H.M. Forces and Women’s Services in Class A 
while on paid resettlement leave ; 

(d) men and women discharged from H.M. Forces who have reinstatement 
rights which they propose to exercise at once, or within a short period ; 


(e) registered disabled persons. 


Safeguards 
The interests of directed persons are to be safeguarded by the existing 
Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order, 1943.1 This Order provides that : 

(1) the employer may not dismiss a directed person (except for serious mis- 
conduct) while the direction is in force ; 

(2) the directed person or his employer may apply to a national service 
officer for the direction to be withdrawn so that the employment may be ter- 
minated ; 

(3) where a directed person applies for the withdrawal of a direction on the 
ground that he is stood off by his employer from his work without wages, the 
national service officer, if he is satisfied that this is the case, must withdraw 
the direction provided that the application is made within seven days ; 

(4) the directed person or his employer may appeal to the local appeal 
board against the decision of a national service officer to withdraw or to refuse 
to withdraw the direction ; 

(5) the directed person may appeal to the local appeal board against dis- 
missal for serious misconduct, and after the appeal has been heard a national 
service officer may direct his reinstatement if the board is of the opinion that 
the dismissal was not justified on that ground. 


The rates of wages and conditions of employment of a directed person are 
already safeguarded by the provisions of paragraph 2 of Defence Regulation 58A, 
the broad effect of which is to secure that the wages payable for the work to which 
a person is directed are not less than “ the rate for the job”, and that the condi- 
tions of service are the “ standard conditions ”. Under this provision regard must 
be had, before a person is directed to a job, to any joint industrial agreement or 
any decision of a conciliation board or similar body, or in the absence of these, to 
the wages and conditions prevailing among good employers in the district.’ 


Placement in Employment. 


The Ministry of Labour has also outlined the principles governing the place- 
ment in employment of workers covered by the employment controls. Two main 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 651. 
* MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Release No. 7 of 18 Sept. 1947. 
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principles will be observed : first, the best possible use should be made of the 
applicants’ skill and experience ; second, applicants should be found work with 
the minimum of delay. Vacancies which in the national interest should take 
preference over others are: (a) all vacancies arising in undertakings in certain 
specified industries or services which are very important, where it is known 
that in general the undertakings in them are undermanned; (b) vacancies 
on classes of very important work where the shortage of labour is not general 
or where the work concerned is normally only a part of the output of indi- 
vidual undertakings, and where therefore the undertakings concerned have to 
be individually identified and notified to local offices ; and (c) vacancies at indi- 
vidual undertakings not covered by either of these categories where the regional 
controller (or in certain cases the district officer) of the Ministry of Labour considers 
that urgent and important work essential to the national prosperity is seriously 
retarded or likely to be seriously retarded because of shortage of a small number 
of workers. 


Transfer of Union Membership. 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress, considering the trade union 
membership problems likely to result from the new employment controls, expressed 
itself in favour of the reintroduction of the system of inter-union recognition of 
cards which operated during the war, with the provision that recognition should 
be for the period of direction alone and the whole question reviewed before the 
end of 1948.1 


DECASUALISATION OF Dock LABOUR 


The permanent scheme for the decasualisation of dock labour in 
the principal ports came into operation in July 1947 in accordance 
with the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Order, 1947.? 
This Order had been issued on 16 June, by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Em- 
ployment) Act, 1946%, which provided that the two sides of the 
docking industry should formulate a permanent scheme. As the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives had been unable to reach 
agreement on certain fundamental issues, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service had been asked to prepare a scheme under the 
powers invested in him by the Act. A draft scheme, which was 
published on 4 March 1947, gave rise to a number of objections which 
were met by amendments giving effect to recommendations made 
following an enquiry into the proposed scheme. 

As a result of the new scheme, the Essential Work (Dock Labour) 
Orders were revoked by an Order dated 15 July 1947 and effective 
28 July. 

Administration. 

The new scheme, as outlined in the Order, is administered by a National Dock 
Labour Board consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, and not more than ten 
members appointed by the Minister, eight on the nomination of the National Joint 
Council for the Port Transport Industry, four of which represent dock employers 
and workers respectively. The National Dock Labour Board is responsible for 
the general and financial policy and administration and determines the number of 
workers to be included in the dock registers. It may delegate the local administra- 





» The Times, 23 Oct. 1947. 
* S.R. and O., 1947, No. 1189. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 407, for analysis 
of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1946. 
No oa Essential Work (Dock Labour Orders) Revocation Order, 1947. S.R. and O., 1947, 
* Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1947, p. 223. 
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tion of the scheme to local dock labour boards, to be set up in each port or group 
of ports covered by the scheme. Each local board will be appointed by the national 
board and will consist of an equal number of representatives of employers and 
workers. The members shall not be members of appeals tribunals set up to deal with 
appeals under the scheme. Responsibility for keeping, adjusting and maintaining 
the registers or records may be delegated to local boards. Existing port registration 
schemes disappear in the ports to which the new scheme applies, and those 
employers and workers who are on the registers may, if the Board so decides, be 
taken on to the new registers. 


Guaranteed Wages and Holidays with Pay. 


The scheme provides for guaranteed payments to registered workers to be 
made under the terms of either an agreement for that purpose come to by the 
National Joint Council for the Port Transport Industry or, failing such agreement, 
a determination reached in such manner as the Minister may approve. The arrange- 
ments for the amount of the guaranteed weekly payments were determined first 
on the basis of recommendations made by a committee of inquiry, appointed by 
the Minister on 8 May 1947 when he was advised that the National Joint Council 
had been unable to reach agreement. Following further consultation with the 
National Joint Council, agreement was reached providing for “ attendance money ” 
at the rate of 5 shillings per turn and for a guaranteed weekly payment of £4 8s. The 
agreement came into operation on 11 August 1947. The scheme also provides for 
an annual holiday with pay at the rates and on the conditions laid down by the 
National Joint Council for all registered dock workers.* 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN WORKERS 


Employment of foreign workers continues to be one of the 
measures used in application of the Government’s policy of seeking 
additional sources of labour supply. 


Polish Resettlement Corps. 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labour stated that about 24,000 members of the Polish Resettle- 
ment Corps had been placed in employment up to the middle of July.2, The numbers 
in the principal industries are as follows: building and civil engineering, 4,432 ; 
agriculture, 3,730 ; underground coal mining, 3,316, of whom at 9 July, 2,388 had 
completed training and 1,668 had started work ; brick and tile making, 1,021.* 

Moreover, in addition to these industries the Government has concluded nego- 
tiations for the placing of Polish workers in canal transport, clothing (bespoke 
tailoring trade), the cotton industry, electricity supply, the gas industry, the iron 
and steel industry (main sections of the industry), the quarrying, refractories, and 
silk industries, and in trawler fishing. Negotiations have also reached an advanced 
stage in the wool and rayon industries, the china and ball clay industries and the 
boot and shoe industry ; consultations with other industries are being continued. 

Furthermore, an intensive recruiting campaign is being carried out in collabo- 
ration with the National Coal Board and the National Union of Mine Workers to 
attract Polish ex-servicemen for training as underground coal miners. The appeal 
is addressed to all Poles with previous mining experience and to fit men aged 18 to 
86 without previous mining experience. Those accepted are allocated to different 
training centres for four weeks’ training followed by further practical training in a pit.‘ 





1 Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1947, pp. 223-224. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 448, and Vol. LVI, No.1, 
July 1947, p. 69, for arrangements made for the employment of Polish workers, and the numbers 
registered and placed in employment up to April 1947. 

* Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 440, No. 144, 17 July 1947, col. 601. 

“ Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1947, pp. 188-189. 
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European Displaced Persons. 

According to the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Labour 20,500 
displaced persons entered the United Kingdom between October 1946 and August 
1947.1. Of this number 12,500 had been placed in employment by the beginning 
of August 1947.? 


Employment of Prisoners of War. 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service stated, on 1 July 1947, that 
127,000 prisoners of war were engaged on food production, 34,000 on work in 
connection with the housing programme (of which 4,160 were employed in the 
brickmaking industry) and 12,000 on manufacturing work at the allocation of 
various departments. In addition, 26,000 were engaged on camp duties.* 


TRAINING SCHEMES 


Statements have recently been made by ministers on the progress 
of the schemes for vocational and business training. 


Vocational Training Schemes. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour stated in the House of 
Commons on 24 June 1947 that 38,310 men had completed courses in vocational 
training under Government schemes and approximately 85 per cent. of them had 
secured employment.‘ 


Changes in the Business Training Scheme. 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service has announced that the general 
business courses beginning in September 1947 would be the last under the existing 
scheme.’ New permanent courses are to be set up in technical and commercial 
colleges under the auspices of the education authorities. The changes have become 
necessary because the majority of the men and women being released from the 
forces are in the younger age groups and require, if going into business adminis- 
tration, a longer training than the three months’ intensive general business course.* 


THE BELGIAN MANPOWER SITUATION 


A study published in May 1947 by the Belgian Fund for the 
Maintenance of the Unemployed shows that at the present moment 
there is a more or less general shortage of manpower in most branches 
of industry in Belgium, in some cases limited to a shortage of skilled 
workers but in others affecting recruitment as a whole ; in certain 
cases there is even competition between the various branches of 
industry affected by the shortage of manpower to obtain the workers 
they require. During the summer, for example, many miners have 
a tendency to leave the mines for agriculture, where they are in many 
cases offered higher wages. At the same time, certain sectors of 
industry are for various reasons suffering a setback and this is 
creating a certain amount of unemployment. The manpower position 
in the main branches of industry is examined below. 


Agriculture and Forestry. 
Agriculture is seriously short of manpower, especially of permanent workers, and 
this will be a serious problem for the future. Many farmers are having to call upon 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 67, for a description of the 
scheme for the recruitment of displaced persons from the British zones of Germany and Austria. 
* Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 441, No. 160, col. 211, 8 Aug. 1947. 

* Idem, Vol. 432, No. 132, 1 July 1947, cols. 143 and 145. 

* Idem, Vol. 439, No. 127, 24 June 1947, cols. 173-175. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 220. 
* Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1947, p. 186. 
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the temporary help of German prisoners of war in order to get their seasonal work 
done ; in May there were 3,200 prisoners employed in agriculture. For fruit picking, 
the greatest possible use has been made of unemployed workers available locally, 
but it was impossible to consider employing fruit pickers from other regions where 
there were work-seekers in this category registered as fully unemployed, owing to 
the high cost of transport and their lack of specialised skill for the particular kind 
of work. The shortage of labour caused proprietors to offer very high wages and 
many workers (miners, metal workers, etc.) temporarily left their normal work 
for agriculture. 

In forestry the shortage of manpower has been accentuated by the fact that 
employers will only accept local labour, and a number of estate-owners therefore 
asked for permission to employ German prisoners of war. 


Mining. 

The position in the mines continues to be marked by a serious shortage of 
manpower. Belgian nationals are abandoning the miner’s trade at an ever in- 
creasing rate, and the need for foreign workers is becoming more and more urgent. 
Furthermore, a large number of Belgian miners left their work during May 1947, 
probably to take up seasonal work elsewhere. The repatriation of German prisoners 
of war tends to reduce the available mining force still further. 

Measures have been taken to meet this manpower crisis by using foreign workers, 
and it is thought that departures of liberated prisoners of war have to a great extent 
been compensated by arrivals of Italian miners and displaced persons. In certain 
regions Algerian workers have also been arriving from France to take up work in 
the Belgian mines. However, the over-all total of workers on the books of the 
Belgian mines, including prisoners of war, showed a decline between 3 April 1947 
(168,193) and 29 May 1947 (165, 315). 


Quarrying, Pottery, Cement. 
In the quarries, difficulties of recruitment are due to the very heavy nature of 
the work and the incidence of unemployment in bad weather, and to the fact that 


wages paid in this industry are lower than in others. The situation is the same in 
certain potteries and in the cement industry, where it is expected that the depar- 
ture of German prisoners of war will create a widespread shortage of heavy workers. 


Civil Engineering. 

In the building trade the manpower position is tending towards stability, owing 
partly to the reduced volume of work and partly to the introduction of foreign 
workers, mainly Italian. Serious difficulties still remain, however, as the shortage 
of skilled workers remains extensive and replacement by workers from other areas 
is hampered by lack of housing. The situation is also complicated by the fact that 
many employers are refusing to engage apprentices or semi-skilled workers and 
only offer jobs to relatively young and skilled workers. It is reported, for example, 
that in certain cases available skilled workers are refused because they are more 
than 60 years old, and this age is often considered as a reason for dismissal. 


Metal Trades. 

Skilled manpower in this branch of industry is becoming increasingly short, and 
although vocational skill is necessary for this industry there is no reason to suppose 
that young persons will be willing to enter on an apprenticeship for iron working. 
In order to attract labour, firms have been making great efforts to ensure transport 
for workers by organising omnibus services between their homes and the factory. 
Housing of workers in barracks is having very little of the success hoped for, since 
the best workers cannot adjust themselves to this way of life and only foreign 
workers stay in them. 

Firms in the metal trades, especially iron and steel, have been unable to recruit 
the manpower required and workers are abandoning these trades on account of the 
heavy nature of the work. In this case, too, replacement by workers from other 
areas is having only limited success, in spite of the establishment of housing centres, 
often at great expense to the management. Certain firms are calling on foreign 
workers, but this is proving to be a very unstable form of labour supply. 
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In the electrical trades the situation is very similar to that in building ; in view 
of the high cost of apprenticeship, employers are reluctant to train new personnel. 
Finally, numerous sectors of the industry report a shortage of labourers for heavy 
work. 


Woodworking. 

The furniture trade is suffering from a reduced volume of activity, causing 
partial unemployment on a fairly large scale and a slight increase in the number of 
fully unemployed workers in certain areas. At the same time, however, there is a 
shortage of skilled workers such as joiners, carpenters, parquet-makers and uphol- 
sterers. 


Textiles and Clothing. 

There is at present a rather tense situation in the textiles and clothing industry 
owing to the fact that several external markets formerly open to it are now being 
restricted. As a result of the lack of orders, a large number of firms have been 
obliged to dismiss a proportion of their workers, though at the same time there is 
a shortage of skilled workers, especially women. 


Leather. 

In the leather trade, as in textiles, there has been a decline in activity owing to 
export difficulties, restricted markets abroad and foreign competition on the 
domestic market. The regional employment exchanges report an increase in partial 
unemployment owing to lack of work. 


Food Products. 

The position in the food processing industries is fairly stable. In the tobacco 
trade there is chronic unemployment among cigar makers working in small-scale 
undertakings, owing to strong competition from Dutch manufacturers and other 
Belgian firms with more up-to-date equipment ; the problem is especially difficult 
owing to the fact that these workers are generally advanced in age and it appears 
almost impossible to find them suitable employment elsewhere. 


Commerce and Transport. 

In spite of a tendency to saturation which is beginning to appear on the domestic 
market and is causing a somewhat strained situation in certain branches of com- 
merce, this slackening has not yet had any serious repercussions on the employment 
market. 

Although activity in transport remains at a satisfactory level, employment 
vacancies are few, largely owing to the natural inclination of many workers and 
especially young persons to prefer this kind of work ; this allows employers to 
recruit the workers they require without difficulty.* 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CANADA 


Industrial expansion in Canada in recent months has reached 
the stage where the demand for workers exceeds the supply and, 
as a result of seasonal pressure during the summer, has created 
a labour shortage of almost wartime proportions. Further steps 
have therefore been taken to encourage the immigration of workers 
from displaced persons’ camps in Germany and to pay the travellin 
expenses of workers transferred in order to find employment. 


Employment and Unemployment during 1947. 
The Minister of Labour announced in June that the employment level in Canada 
stood higher during the spring than during any similar period in any previous 


» MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA PREVOYANCE SOCIALE, Fonps DE SouTrigEN pes Cudé- 
MEURS, Bulletin d’information et de documentation, May 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 127, and Vol. LVI, 
No. 1, July 1947, p. 71, for recent accounts of the employment situation in Canada. 
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peacetime year. At the end of March, about 4,565,100 persons were employed 
and by the end of May 1947 unplaced applicants registered with the National 
Employment Service totalled only 127,500. On 14 August, the number of unplaced 
applicants had fallen to 93,000, which was 56,000 less than in the previous year. 
Moreover, on 14 August, unfilled vacancies totalled 95,000 or 2,000 more than 
the number of applicants. It was expected that the labour shortage would become 
even more acute during September when agriculture, manufacturing, construction 
and transportation were expected to be at top capacity. An analysis of the problems 
involved in the labour shortage indicates that, while industries in Ontario and 
Quebec are short of labour, there is still a surplus in the maritime and Pacific 
regions. Furthermore, much of the existing surplus is composed of partially 
qualified, physically unfit, or older workers who do not meet employers’ specific- 
ations.” 


Workers from Displaced Persons’ Camps. 


In a joint announcement by the Departments of Immigration and Labour 
on 9 August 1947, it was indicated that selection teams, made up of women 
representatives of the Department of Labour and the Immigration Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources would join officials of these two departments 
already in Europe to ascertain if women in the displaced persons’ camps of Germany 
would accept and were suitable for domestic work in Canada. It is hoped that the 
first selection will provide a thousand women to relieve the acute shortage of house- 
keeping help in hospitals and service establishments. If the movement proves 
satisfactory, further women will be brought from the camps to serve as domestics. 
All of the women volunteering to come to Canada will be individually examined 
by the selection teams and will be chosen according to their occupational suitability 
and physical fitness.® 

The first group of 725 workers recruited for the woods industry from displaced 
persons’ camps in Germany, are being employed in Northern Ontario. They were 
selected by a team consisting of immigration and labour officials assisted by the 


representatives of the woods industry and were interviewed individually at the 
camps.‘ The first reports received by the Minister of Labour indicated that their 
employment is satisfactory and that the industry is seeking additional groups, 
to arrive in the course of August and September, to make a total of some 3,000 
workers. The Minister of Labour pointed out that they are being recruited on a 
strictly voluntary basis and are being employed under living and working 
conditions no less favourable than those of other Canadian woodsmen.® 


Travelling Expenses of Transferred Workers. 


An Order in Council of 14 May 1947 provides that the Department of Labour, 
through the National Employment Service, may make payments when it is con- 
sidered necessary or expedient to assist in the transfer of unemployed persons 
and where the persons to be transferred are unable to pay the costs themselves. 
The payments may cover the cost of transportation for such persons including 
meals, the cost of similar transportation of such persons’ dependants, or for one 
relative when needed to attend to a sick or deceased worker, and the cost of similar 
transportation for the household effects of such persons and their dependants. 
The type of transportation is defined in the Order. Payment may also be made 
when necessary for the cost of medical examination and the cost of related advertis- 
ing and publicity and sundry expenses connected with the carrying out of a transfer- 
ence of such persons.® 





' Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. XLVII, No. 7, July 1947, p. 911. 

*Cf. DEPARTMENT oF LaBouR: News Release, No. 3076, 28 Aug. 1947. 

* Idem, No. 3065, 9 Aug. 1947. 

* Idem, No. 3050, 1 Aug. 1947. 

* Idem, No. 3070, 18 Aug. 1947. 

“ae of 14 May 1947 ; cf. Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1947, 
pp. -175. 
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STABILITY OF EMPLOYMENT FOR FRENCH SEAFARERS 


A collective agreement was concluded on 19 July between the 
Central Committee of French Shipowners and the National Federation 
of Seamen’s Trade Unions introducing a scheme of stability of 
employment for French seafarers. The scheme, the main provisions 
of which are outlined below, has certain features in common with 
the British system recently reviewed in these pages. It should be 
noted that the French agreement does not apply to officers, who are 
already largely covered by their existing contracts. The Federation 
of Seamen’s Trade Unions estimates that by the end of 1948 the 
number of officers and seamen in employment in France will be 
about 27,100. 


General Provisions. 


The agreement applies to all shipping companies except those owning only 
vessels under 250 tons or tugs. The purpose of the agreement is stated to be to 
ensure stability of employment for a certain percentage of seamen within the frame- 
work of the resolution of the International Labour Conference.? The companies 
covered undertake, as from 1 January 1948, to guarantee stability of employment 
within each category of ratings for 70 per cent. of the crews engaged on board 
their vessels (owned, managed or on bare boat charter) on 1 January of each year. 
In the case of companies having only three or two vessels the percentages will be 
60 and 50 respectively. 


Conditions of Admission. 


Seamen may apply to any company to be admitted to the stability of employ- 
ment scheme and those who are selected will be informed by registered letter. 


In order to qualify for acceptance, the seaman must be 21 years of age, with two 
years’ experience in the merchant marine (partly with the company to which he 
applies), be physically fit and have performed his military service. 


Privileges and Obligations. 

A seaman granted stability of employment has priority for employment in 
the company’s vessels. When obliged to spend time on shore between voyages, 
apart from periods of holiday or sickness, the seaman receives half his gross wages, 
less statutory deductions, together with a subsistence allowance and family allow- 
ance. If required to work on shore or on a vessel which is laid up, the seaman 
receives his full wage and either his food or an allowance in lieu. In both cases the 
seaman continues to contribute to the pensions and provident funds. As far as 
possible account will be taken of the length of time spent ashore in determining 
priority for return to sea service. 

Seamen enjoying these advantages undertake to go to sea at 24 hours’ notice 
in any of the company’s ships in their own department and grade, and also, if 
required, to work ashore on tasks appropriate to their department and grade. 
They must notify the company at once if they fall sick or are injured. 


Termination of Service. 
Participation in the stability of employment scheme may be terminated by : 
(a) resignation ; 
(b) reaching the age limit ; 
(c) discharge ; 
(da) dismissal. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 309. 
* Idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 26. 
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A seaman may be discharged because he is no longer physically fit for work on 
any of the company’s lines (subject to annual re-examination) or because the 
company has withdrawn certain vessels from service. In the latter event or if 
the seaman is declared permanently unfit to go to sea, he receives one month’s 
pay in compensation if he has had less than three years’ service, two months’ 
pay for three to ten years, and three months’ pay for over ten years’ service. 
If the vessel withdrawn from service was on bare boat charter, no compensation 
is payable for less than one year’s service. When selecting seamen to be discharged, 
the company will take account of length and quality of service and family respons- 
ibilities. 

A seaman may be dismissed by the company after consulting a disciplinary 
committee consisting of the manager of the company as chairman, one other 
representative of the company and two elected representatives of the seafarers 
in the company’s employment. If the committee fails to reach agreement, the 
chairman has a casting vote. Less severe penalties are also provided for minor 
disciplinary offences and may be applied by the management of the company 
after the seaman has had an opportunity of stating his case. 


General Provisions. 


The agreement is negotiated for a period of two years and may be tacitly 
renewed. Any dispute as to its interpretation will be discussed jointly by the 
Central Committee of French Shipowners and the National Federation of Seamen’s 
Trade Unions. If they fail to reach agreement, the dispute will be submitted to 
arbitration.’ 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN CHINA 


Recent information from China shows that the number of 


employment offices established in that country at the end of 1946 
totalled 199, of which 161 were set up by the central and local 
Governments or by the Kuomintang (Government party) and the 
remainder by private organisations. Seven per cent. of the total 
were devoted exclusively to employment service, while the rest were 
annexes to workers’ welfare or social service centres.” 


Statistics for the year 1946 for eight employment offices* directly operated 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs, showed that 45,118 persons, of whom 4,224 or 
9 per cent. were females, had registered for jobs compared with 8,205 vacancies, 
including 1,986 or 24 per cent. for females. The total number of placements was 
5,395 including 991 or 18 per cent. females. The placements represent about 
12 per cent. of applicants and 66 per cent. of vacancies. 

Vocational classification showed that the supply of skilled workers and office 
boys was the greatest, with 5,681 and 5,650 respectively, each constituting almost 
13 per cent. of the total applicants ; secretarial personnel numbered 4,981 or 
11 per cent. and school teachers 4,476 or 9 per cent. Apprentices, shopmen and 
accountants each numbered over 3,000 or about 7 per cent. of the total; in no other 
trade did the supply number 2,000. As to the vacancies, school teachers were 
in the highest demand with 911 or about 11 per cent. of the total ; next in order 
were office boys, with 854 vacancies ; skilled workers, 756 ; apprentices, 634 
and maids, 503. 


» Le Travailleur de la Mer, Aug. 1947, p. 14. 

*® For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, 
May 1947, p. 391. See also International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947 : 
Employment Service Organisation, Report V (1) (Montreal, 1946), p. 266. 

* The eight employment offices established by the Ministry of Social Affairs are in Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Hankow, Chungking, Neikiang (Szechwan), Kueiyang, Tsun-I (Kueichow) and Lanchow 
(Kansu). The first four are exclusively employment offices, while the remainder are social service 
agencies with an employment service section. 
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The statistics further indicate that the greatest number of applicants, over 
13,000 or 29 per cent. of the total, had attended primary schools, a little over 
10,000 or about 22 per cent. were former junior middle school attendants, 3,586, 
or about 8 per cent. had received university or college education, while 2,000, or 
about 4 per cent., were illiterates. A large number of applicants (about 15,000 or 
88 per cent.) were between 20 and 24 years of age." 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF AUSTRALIAN EX-PRISONERS OF WAR 


The Australian Minister for Labour and National Service 
described to the House of Representatives on 22 May 1947 the 
progress being made in re-establishing in industry ex-prisoners of 
war. He explained that officers of the Commonwealth Employment 
Service throughout Australia had been instructed to keep a careful 
record of all Australian ex-prisoners of war, and, by means of the 
follow-up system, to note how they were accustoming themselves to 
work which was at all comparable with the work they did before 


the war. 


In each State, the information gained by means of the follow-up system shows 
that in spite of the difficulties that had been feared, there are very few problem 
cases. Most of the ex-prisoners of war are young, and the opinion of the experts 
is that it is their youth that has enabled them to regain their normal condition 
quickly. This view is strengthened by the fact that all the problem cases are in 
the 35 to 45 year age-group. The department intends to maintain the follow-up 
system until permanent security has been assured. The Repatriation Depart- 
ment is making a complete survey of the whole of the ex-service personnel, with 
a view to ensuring that all of those who have any mental or physical disability 
shall be permanently established in industry.* 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


The Government of India has appointed a Scientific Manpower 
Committee and has drawn up plans for the establishment of an 
Instructors’ Institute and two higher technical institutions. Inform- 
ation concerning these and the Government’s scheme for training 
abroad, together with the progress made in technical training in 
India, is summarised below.* 


Scientific Manpower Committee. 

With a view to ensuring the proper development and utilisation of India’s 
scientific and technical personnel, the Government of India has appointed a Scien- 
tific Manpower Committee with powers to assess the country’s requirements for 
such personnel and to recommend means for its adequate supply. 

The Committee will assess the requirements of Government (civil and military) 
educational and research institutions, industry, agriculture, transport, medical 
service, etc., over a period of ten years for different grades of scientific and technical 
personnel. It will also make recommendations as to the measures to be adopted 
during the next five years to meet these requirements, particularly in reference to 
the immediate improvement and expansion of facilities provided by Indian univer- 
sities and other institutions, training overseas, the promotion and development of 
research, and the adequate utilisation of the training personnel.‘ 





* Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.0. 
coee, ree or AustrRaia: Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives, 22 May 
» Pp. 2780. 
* See International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 94, for the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on Technical Training. 
* Indian News Chronicle, 28 Apr. 1947. 
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Training of Teachers for Technical and Vocational Schools. 


The Department of Labour of the Government of India has drawn up a scheme 
for the establishment of an Instructors’ Institute, the first of its kind in the country, 
where experienced technicians will be trained to become efficient instructors. The 
institute, which will be located in Delhi, will entail an initial expenditure of 700,000 
rupees and is expected to train between 500 and 600 instructors annually in engineer- 
ing, building and other trades. Although the graduates of the institution during 
the first year or so will be absorbed by the technical and vocational institutions 
operated by the Central Government, its facilities will be extended later to the 
Governments of the provinces and the States and to private industry. 


Higher Technical Institutions. 4 

The Co-ordination Committee of the All-India Council for Technical Education, 
which met in New Delhi in February 1947 under the chairmanship of Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, considered immediate steps for the establishment of the Eastern 
and Western Higher Technical Institutions ? to ensure an adequate supply of high- 
grade technical personnel required for the post-war industrial development of the 
country. It approved the neighbourhood of Calcutta and Bombay, respectively, as 
provisional sites for the two institutions. Each institution is estimated to cost 
30.5 million rupees as capital and about 4.4 million rupees as recurrent expenditure, 
and will provide facilities for the instruction of about 2,000 undergraduates and 
1,000 post-graduates and research students. Instruction will be provided mainly 
in various types of engineering (electrical, mechanical, aeronautical, marine, and 
civil and sanitary), architecture and regional planning, textile technology, metal- 
lurgy, meteorology, geology and geophysics. Facilities will also be provided for 
industrial research, and post-graduate classes will commence as soon as possible. 
It is estimated that in 1951, when the four higher technical institutions will be 
functioning, about 4,000 engineers would be graduating annually compared with the 
existing supply of less than 1,500.° 


Central Government’s Scheme for Training Abroad. 


The Government of India has selected, under the higher technical training 
scheme introduced in 1945, a number of candidates for training in industrial firms 
abroad. The names of 177 applicants had been forwarded to the representatives 
of the Government of India in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. with a view to 
securing facilities for their training. Up to the end of February 1947, such facilities 
had been secured for 83 candidates in the United Kingdom and 35 in the U.S.A. 

The Government has also appointed a Committee, with the Secretary of the 
Department of Labour as the chairman, to recommend measures for training 
abroad of managerial and higher supervisory staff for industrial establishments.‘ 


Provincial Measures for the Improvement of Technical Training. 

Bengal. The Government of Bengal has launched a five-year plan for the 
development of general and technical education. Besides the improvement and 
expansion of the existing facilities for elementary training, schools will be estab- 
lished for general, technical, agricultural and vocational education.® 


Bombay. The Government of Bombay plans to open two new technical training 
centres, in addition to the four already operating under the Resettlement Scheme, 
which will be accessible to both civilians and ex-servicemen. The centres will be 
located at Hubli and Dhulia, and will provide facilities for the training of 120 and 





1 Hindustan Times, 16 Feb. 1947. 

* The establishment of four higher technical institutions, one each in the east, west, south 
and north of India, which was recommended by the Sarker Committee, set up in 1945, was en- 
dorsed by the All-India Council for Technical Education, an advisory body to the Government 
of India, earlier in 1946. 

* Hindustan Times, 10 Feb. 1947. 

* The Dawn, 21 Mar. 1947. 

*Hindustan Times, 18 Jan. 1947. 
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150 persons respectively. The training will be given in 48 trades and will last for 
a year. Forty per cent. of the cost of training, estimated at 22 rupees per month per 
capita, will be borne by the provincial Government and the remainder by the 
Central Government. The trainee will receive a monthly stipend of 15 rupees. On 
the completion of the course, he will be assisted in securing a job by the regional 
employment office.* 


Technical and Vocational Education in Indian States. 


The increased industrial activity in recent years has not only accelerated the 
pace of vocational training in many States, but has led to the establishment of 
a number of industrial, commercial, engineering, occupational and scientific insti- 
tutions. Many States have revised their educational system to emphasise industrial 
and vocational training. Industrial schools, exclusively devoted to the teaching 
of arts and crafts, and higher technical institutions have also been established in a 
number of States. Well-equipped technical colleges providing training in various 
branches of applied science exist in larger States such as Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, Mysore, and Travancore. 


Baroda. In Baroda a technical institute, which has existed since 1890, provides 
training in various types of engineering and technology ; attendance at the institute 
was 550 at the end of July 1944. The State Government is taking measures for the 
establishment of another modern technical institute. 


Cochin. The State operates nine technical training centres, in which 1,085 
persons had been trained by the end of 1943 as fitters, carpenters, welders, engine 
drivers and linesmen. A Government Training Institute provides training for 
mechanical jobs. 


Hyderabad. The Nizam’s Government has sanctioned an annual recurring 
grant of 172,000 rupees to the Department of Technical and Vocational Education, 
which is in charge of the Osmania Technical College, and is preparing to carry out 
a comprehensive scheme for technical education drawn up by Mr. A. Abbot, formerly 
Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Education, England. Between 1938 
and 1944, the State also started 24 new industrial schools (18 for boys and 6 for 
girls) which provide training in tailoring, wood-carving, dressmaking and crochet 
work. 


Kashmir. There are eight schools in Kashmir giving instruction in carpentry, 
drawing and painting, weaving and dyeing, embroidery work and calico printing. 


Mysore. The recently established Sri Jayachamarajendra Occupational 
Institute provides training in mechanical engineering, cinematography, ceramics, 
mining and draughtsmanship ; theoretical instruction is supplemented by practical 
training in Government factories. An engineering school at Bangalore provides 
instruction in mechanical, electrical and civil engineering. Besides 11 commercial 
schools and the Institute of Commerce and Accountancy, there are 15 industrial 
schools and a special vocational institute for women where instruction is given 
in weaving and needlework. 


Travancore. Travancore has numerous industrial and commercial schools 
which teach weaving, carpentry, mat-making, drawing and painting. Instruction 
in weaving, embroidery and lace work is given in 12 girls’ schools.* 


APPRENTICESHIP IN NEW ZEALAND 


_A Commissioner of Apprenticeship has been appointed by the 
Minister of Labour, in accordance with the Apprentices Amendment 





* Bombay Chronicle, 12 Oct. 1946. 
* Indian Textile Journal, June 1946. 
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Act, 1946, which gave effect to the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry into Apprenticeship and Related Matters.* 


The Commissioner of Apprenticeship is to be the chairman and principal executive 
officer of each of the Dominion Apprenticeship Committees. He will be responsible 
for providing that the industries train a sufficient number of apprentices to main- 
tain an adequate supply of journeymen for the future, that the Dominion Appren- 
ticeship Orders are obtained from the Arbitration Court, prescribing apprentices’ 
wages and conditions, and that apprentices receive proper training in workshops 
and in technical institutions. His duties will include close contact with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and educational authorities.* 


TRAINING OF APPRENTICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Director of the Apprentice-Training Service of the United 
States Department of Labor, stated in September 1947 that 96,000 
industrial establishments are now participating in 25,400 apprentice- 
ship programmes. The number of these establishments training 
apprentices in June of this year was 80 per cent. higher than the 
number recorded for June of last year and the number of programmes 
shows an increase of 167 per cent. 


The Director explained that the construction industry had made great progress 
during the past 12 months in establishing apprentice-training programmes to 
supply the craftsmen needed for housing and other building projects. The metal- 
working industry had been equally active in the development of its much needed 
skilled workers. Individual plant apprenticeship programmes, which are mostly 
in the metal-working trades, tripled during the year. 

Apprenticeship programmes have been made possible, he continued, through 

the employers and labour getting together in joint apprenticeship committees. 
The vast majority of the programmes are conducted by management-labour com- 
mittees. About 85 per cent. of the programmes are established in individual 
plants, and the balance are set up on an area-wide basis in cities and communities 
in which most or all of the employers in the trade throughout each area are taking 
part. 
The programmes established in each locality in each of the construction trades 
are patterned after national standards, which have been formulated by national 
joint apprenticeship committees. National standards have been adopted in practic- 
ally all the building trades for the guidance of local groups in setting up programmes. 
These standards have been formulated by national joint management-labour 
committees in each trade. At the back of these national trade committees is the 
General Committee on Apprenticeship for the Construction Industry, which is 
equally representative of national employer and labour organisations.* 


MIGRATION 


IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION IN BURMA 


The Burma Immigration (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1947, 
received the assent of the Governor of Burma on 9 June and was 
promulgated on 14 June 1947. It came into force on the day of 
promulgation. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb., 1946, pp. 96-98, for 
asummary of the Report of the Commission of Inquiry into Apprenticeship and Related Matters, 
issued on 9 Nov. 1945. 

* New Zealand Herald, 9 May 1947. 

* U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR: Apprentice-Training, Service Release of 10 Sept. 1947. 
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The Act prohibits the entry of any person into Burma without either a duly 
visaed passport by or on behalf of the Government of Burma, or an immigration 
permit issued by the Controller of Immigration. British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom are, however, exempted from the provisions of the Act so long 
as British subjects domiciled in Burma are not subjected to any restrictions in 
respect of their entry into the United Kingdom.' 

A press note issued after the promulgation of the Act stated that the legislation 
had been necessitated by a large-scale unauthorised entry of non-Burmans into the 
country along the land frontiers contiguous to India, China and Siam. 

The new legislation, which primarily affects Indian immigration, has led to 
an exchange of notes of protest between the Governments of India and Burma. 
Prior to the promulgation of the Act, the entry of Indians into Burma during the 
post-war period was governed by an administrative arrangement between the two 
Governments by which only evacuees, other than unskilled labourers, were able to 
return to Burma from India.? From the time of the re-occupation of Burma to 
1 April 1947, about 112,000 Indians had left Burma as against 108,000 who had 
entered the country. Of the latter number, 85,000 were evacuees and over 20,000 
were those who had gone to India on temporary visits after the re-occupation. 
Less than 3,000 non-evacuees had been sponsored by the Government of India 
and about 300,000 Burman evacuees were reported to be still in India.* (The 
normal pre-war Indian population in Burma was about one million out of a total 
population of 17 million.) The net immigration of Indians into Burma during the 
five years from 1933 to 1937 was consecutively 8,838 ; 29,306 ; 39,595 ; 23,920; 
and 12,281. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


REGULATION OF WAGES AND PRICES IN FRANCE 


New WaGE SCALE 


On 1 August 1947 a joint statement was issued in Paris by the 
General Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.) and the National Confede- 
ration of French Employers (C.N.P.F.), fixing a new wage scale 
retrospective from 1 July 1947. On 6 August the Confederation of 
Christian Workers and the National Confederation of French Employ- 
ers issued a similar joint statement expressing their views on the new 
scale. The wage rates were given legal effect by a Decree of 21 
August 1947.5 


Wages. 

The scale establishes a minimum rate of 42.50 fr. an hour in Paris and an all- 
round increase of 11 per cent. on previous rates ; wages will be 5 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. lower in the various regions of the country outside Paris. The scale re- 
establishes the ascending scale of wages which had, in many cases, been flattened 
out by the raising of minimum wages without any corresponding adjustment of the 
higher wage grades. 

The increase in effective rates affects the whole range of the wage scale, including 
salaried employees, supervisory staff and engineers. In the case of foremen, super- 
visory staff and engineers, it is recommended that the necessary steps should be 





* Burma Act No. XXXI of 1947. Cf. Burma Gazette, 21 June 1947, pp. 364-365. 
* The Statesman (Delhi), 27 Apr. 1947. 

* The Hindu (Madras), 18, 20 and 22 June 1947. 

* The Eastern Economist (New Delhi), Vol. IX, No. 3, 18 July 1947, p. 93. 

* Journal officiel, 22 Aug. 1947. 
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taken to ensure that in all cases they receive a higher remuneration than the workers 
under their orders. The reservation is made, however, that the above wage in- 
creases are in replacement of, and not in addition to, the output bonuses which 
had been granted earlier ; though this reservation must not in any case result in 
a reduction in the earnings of workers. 


Family Allowances. 


On the question of family allowances the National Confederation of French 
Employers and the General Confederation of Labour declared themselves in favour 
of bringing family allowance payments into line with the new wage rates. They 
called on the Government and the responsible institutions to enquire what funds 
were available in the social security administration, and, if there should prove to 
be any such funds, requested that they be used to increase retirement pensions 
and family allowances. 

Prices and Priorities. 

In addition to fixing wages, the two parties agreed to review the classification 
of goods subject to price controls. Price controls should be limited to a list of prices 
affecting the cost-of-living index (for both industrial and agricultural prices : 
e.g., footwear and ploughs) or affecting the volume of exports or modernisation 
costs (in the case of the last two categories, it would largely be a matter of raw 
materials and semi-finished products). The prices of other articles would be de- 
controlled, and this would greatly relieve the burden of regulation and control. 

Whenever equilibrium was reached between production and consumption of 
any article on the controlled list it would be possible to abandon price control for 
that class of goods, provided the producers could satisfy the authorities that freedom 
from control would not lead to a general rise in prices for the class of goods in 
question. If after three months it should become evident that the abandonment 
of control had in fact led to a rise in prices, control should be reintroduced for that 
class of goods. 

The agreement also provides for the application of a priorities scheme for goods 
of social importance, industrial equipment and raw materials. Such priorities 
would have to be established in consultation with workers’ and employers’ orga- 
nisations concerned in production and distribution to ensure that plans were not 
drawn up on a purely theoretical basis without taking sufficient account of the 
real needs and tastes of consumers. 

There would be provision for a general review of controlled prices as defined 
above. Committees of representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
directly concerned would be set up as and when necessary and would submit their 
observations concerning the proposed method of carrying out each enquiry and the 
selection of undertakings to be consulted, and subsequently on the results of the 
enquiry. These final observations would be brought to the notice of the Central 
Price Committee. The undertakings to be included on the final list would be decided 
by common agreement between the workers’ and employers’ organisations con- 
cerned. 

The two delegations will hold discussions with the General Confederation of 
Agriculture concerning the application of a similar scheme to agricultural and food 
prices. 


Output and Working Hours. 

The joint statement announces that the first tasks of the committee on collec- 
tive agreements set up by the C.G.T. and the employers will be to conclude a 
detailed agreement on the best working methods for increasing output and pro- 
ductivity without endangering the health of workers ; and to study the question 
of bonuses to be paid to workers whenever their efforts result in higher levels 
of output. 

The appendix to the agreement declares that to ensure the effective execution 
of the proposals, efforts should be made: (a) to take all possible steps to bring 
unoccupied persons and “ parasites” into productive employment, so that they 
contribute to the urgently needed increase of output; (b) to increase effective 
hours of work, which, within the framework of the Forty-Hour Act, must be raised 
to the highest possible level, having regard to supplies of raw material, available 
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power, and working conditions ; in any sector in which the number of hours worked 
is less than 48, the employers’ and workers’ organisations must consult together 
and work out ways and means of raising them to this figure. 


General Considerations. 


The joint statement includes the following passage : 


In proposing ‘solutions to the problems of wages and prices, the General 
Confederation of Labour and the National Confederation of French Employers 
declare their conviction that the Government must support such measures by 
an effective food distribution policy and firm measures to combat inflation by 
balancing the budget, and by giving the Monnet Plan a sound financial basis. 


Joint STATEMENT BY THE FRENCH CONFEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND THE NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FRENCH EMPLOYERS 


The Confederation of Christian Workers and the National 
Confederation of French Employers expressed in a joint statement 
their agreement with the principles set out above, though making 
their attitude clear on a number of points. 


Family Allowances. 


The Confederation of Christian Workers and the National Confederation of 
French Employers consider that the bringing of family allowances into line with the 
new wage rates should aim at the adoption of the minimum wage for manual 
workers, as shortly to be fixed by the Government, as the basis for calculating 
allowances in the Seine and other Departments. 

They stressed the need to discuss mthods for raising the standard of living of 
workers’ families, particularly by increasing family allowances, in step with the 
improvement of the economic situation which would result from increasing pro- 
duction. 


Housing. 

The two organisations expressed their support for any measure which might 
help to overcome or ease the housing crisis, and their readiness to discuss methods 
for promoting an effective housing policy which might at the same time revive 
the building industry. 


Hours of Work. 


While recognising that increased output, with due regard to raw materials and 
power, was essential for the welfare of the country, the Confederation of Christian 
Workers and the National Confederation of French Employers considered that 
extension of working hours, beyond 40 hours a week, within the framework of the 
Act of 25 February 1946 concerning overtime work must not be allowed to impair 
the health of workers, especially women and young persons, or to interfere with 
family life. The parties also agreed that the strictest safeguards must be insisted 
on whenever there were transfers of labour. 


General Considerations. 


The two organisations considered that the measures agreed on between them 
in the matter of wages and prices could not be fully effective unless the Government 
took action to stabilise agricultural prices and bring them into line with industrial 
prices ; to ensure a rational distribution of food supplies ; and to co-ordinate the 
whole economic system so as to ensure the speed and effectiveness of its operation.* 





* Communication from the Paris Branch Office of the I.L.O. ; see also Le Peuple, 2 Aug. 1947. 
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HoutmaAys WITH PAY IN CANADA 


MANITOBA ACT 


The first statutory provision for annual paid holidays in the 
province of Manitoba came into force on 26 April 1947. It will be 
administered by the Manitoba Labour Board. 


The Manitoba Holidays with Pay Act provides for one week’s paid holiday 
after each year of employment for workers in every industry, business, trade and 
occupation excepting agriculture, ranching and market gardening and railway and 
express companies under Dominion jurisdiction. The Act includes domestic servants 
in private homes ; it also applies to every Government-appointed board, commis- 
sion, association or similar body and to the University of Manitoba. 

If a public holiday occurs during the annual holiday, the annual holiday will 
be lengthened by one day. A worker will be deemed to have completed a year’s 
service if he has worked for not less than 95 per cent. of the regular working hours 
during a continous 12-month period. For the purposes of this calculation regular 
working hours will not include the holiday week or periods not exceeding 30 days 
consisting of absences authorised by the employer or absences on account of sickness 
certified by a medical practitioner. The holiday must be taken within 10 months 
after the worker has become entitled to it. 


Holiday Pay. 

Holiday pay will be equal to the wages the employee would earn if he worked 
during the whole of the holiday week at the rate prevailing at the beginning of 
the holiday. The cash value of board and/or lodging will be included if they are 
provided as part of the worker’s remuneration. Cash value is the amount actually 
deducted from wages or, where no such deduction is made, the amount agreed 
by employer and worker or laid down in minimum wage regulations. Payment 
must be made not later than the day immediately preceding the beginning of the 
holiday or, if wages are paid semi-monthly or less frequently, it may be given at 
the time wages are regularly paid if the worker concerned so agrees. 

Repayment to an employer of money received for a holiday is forbidden. If 
a worker leaves his employment after working for not less than 95 per cent. of 
the regular working hours of the preceding 11 months, he may receive the holiday 
wages which would be due to him after completion of one year’s service. 


Other Provisions. 


If the undertaking is closed for the holiday period, the employer must give 
workers not yet entitled to a holiday either an opportunity to earn wages or a 
holiday not exceeding one week with or without pay as may be prescribed by 
regulations. 

Regulations may be made requiring the employer to file a report with the 
Labour Board showing the provisions he proposes to make before closing his under- 
taking for the holiday period for employees not yet entitled to a holiday and 
empowering the Board either to approve the report or order that the proposals be 
changed. 

Employers must keep a holiday record giving any information which may be 
required by regulations. It may be incorporated in any book or record that the 
employer is required to keep under any other Act. The holiday record may be 
Officially inspected. 

Sanctions in the form of fines or imprisonment may be inflicted for offences 
against the Act.* 





? Details of the legislation providing for holidays with pay in the Canadian provinces of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan have already appeared in these 
pages. See International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 381. 

* II Geo. VI, ch. 62, Statutes of Manitoba, 1947, p. 279. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


A SocraAL INSURANCE PLAN FOR EGyptT 


The Government of Egypt has approved in principle a social 
insurance plan for urban workers and their employers and has 
authorised the Office to publish a summary of it. 


Early in 1947, the Government of Egypt appointed an Interdepartmental 
Committee to draw up a social insurance plan. At the request of the Government, 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office sent two experts from his 
staff to serve as technical assessors on the Committee and in particular to prepare 
the actuarial estimates. A plan was duly formulated by the Committee and has 
been accepted in principle by the Government ; the drafting of legislation to give 


effect to it is in progress. 


General Character of the Plan. 

The purpose of the plan is to afford security in cases of ill-health, temporary 
or permanent incapacity for work, maternity, old age, and death for all persons 
occupied in industrial and commercial establishments. 

In order that social insurance could be capable of application to the very small 

establishments in which the majority of workers are occupied, the scheme had 
to be extremely simple and to offer such attractions that most of the persons 
concerned would desire to become insured and to comply with its provisions. 
At the same time, it had to offer a rational solution to the problem of insecurity 
as experienced by the working population today, and not some decades hence, so 
that benefits sufficient to cover elementary needs should be forthcoming without 
delay. 
Simplicity has been achieved in the Egyptian plan by fixing contributions 
at an invariable amount and the cash benefits also at amounts which, for regular 
contributors, vary only with the presumed needs of the beneficiary and his depen- 
dants. Almost the only difference between benefits for occupational injury and 
those for other risks is that the right to the latter, but not to the former, is subject 
to a contribution condition. Admittedly, the benefits will be too low for clerical 
employees and the higher grades of manual workers, but these groups are found 
mainly in large undertakings, which, by means of collective agreements or other- 
wise, are able to assure supplementary benefits. 

Without the co-operation of employers, and especially the smallest employers, 
the scheme would fail to reach a large proportion of the workers. To interest the 
employers, they are themselves insured for practically the same benefits as their 
employees, and they enjoy the advantage of the same State subsidy. Employees 
and employers already engaged in insurable occupations when the scheme becomes 
applicable to them are endowed with a special contribution credit, proportional 
to their age. Only persons who pay contributions fairly regularly during the 
first two years may, however, avail themselves of this privilege. Thus, at one 
stroke, all individuals, even those approaching old age, are afforded the opportunity 
to acquire a minimum benefit, and a strong inducement is offered to them to register 
promptly under the scheme and to pay the necessary contributions. 

A permanent incentive to comply properly with the obligation to contribute 
results from the provision that the normal rate of benefit is subject to reduction if 
contributions are not paid with reasonable regularity between the date of entry 
into insurance and the date when the event giving rise to benefit occurs. This 
feature helps to make the scheme inherently stable, even if the degree of compliance 
—— from the mass of the population should be considerably less than is 

oped for. 

A scheme of social insurance covering all the physical risks of loss of earnings 
is necessarily costly. The cost is likely to be considerably greater than the value 
at which the average worker will assess the promised benefits. There is a limit, 
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moreover, to the amount which the employer, and especially the smallest employer, 
can be expected to contribute for his workers. Hence a State subsidy, preferably 
drawn from taxation that does not bear upon the poorest classes, is indispensable 
in order to supplement the contributions of employees and employers. Without 
such a subsidy, the Egyptian plan would have to be greatly restricted and weakened, 
and would lose most of its characteristic merits. 

The benefit system and the financial system are geared together in such a 
way as to make it possible for benefits to be kept in fairly constant proportion 
to the level of average wages, so that the depreciation of currency, fast or slow, 
will not destroy, as it has done in many countries, the utility of the contribution 
of a lifetime. 

Another innovation of the Egyptian plan is in its provision for the organisation 
of medical benefit. In Egypt the principle that every citizen is entitled, free of 

charge, to necessary medical care is recognised, although the existing resources 
of the State do not suffice to apply the principle adequately. Rather than duplicate 
the existing public medical care service with a special, independent service for 
the insured population, the plan seeks to organise improved facilities for the 
insured within the framework of the public service. Admittedly delicate problems 
will arise between the insurance institution and the Ministry of Health concerning 
the quality of the care rendered by the latter to the insured population in return 
for the subsidies paid out of insurance monies, and therefore the plan provides 
for the creation of a joint board to handle such questions. 


The main features of the plan may be recapitulated as follows : 


(1) the inclusion, on the same terms, of all persons regularly engaged in useful 
work, as employees and employers in urban production and distribution ; 


(2) the unitary conception of social risk as involuntary loss of the means of 
subsistence, whether the loss originates in disease or accident, old age or death ; 


(3) the provision of uniform subsistence benefits for all similar cases of social 
need, without regard to their cause, whether industrial or non-industrial ; 


(4) the provision of adequate medical care by special institutions developed 
within the framework of the present public medical care service, and avoidance 
of wasteful duplication ; 

(5) the generous provision of old-age pensions almost immediately for employees 
and employers already old when the scheme begins ; 


(6) financing by uniform tripartite contributions, and a financial system 
enabling benefits to be revised according to important changes in average wages, 
without increase in the relative burden of the contribution ; 

(7) extreme simplicity of law and administration, resulting from the above 
principles, and enabling the population to understand its rights and duties, and 
administration of the scheme at a low cost ; 


(8) supervision of the scheme by a tripartite council. 


Insured Persons. 


Insurance is compulsory for all employers and employees aged 15 and over in 
industrial and commercial establishments and for non-pensionable public services. 
The total number to be insured is estimated at 1,500,000. The insurance will be 
applied in the first instance to larger establishments, and the application will be 
gradually extended to the smallest establishments. 

Persons who have been compulsorily insured for at least two years and then 
cease to be so, may continue their insurance voluntarily on the same terms as 
employers ; in this way employers or employees who become independent workers 
may remain insured. 


Range of Benefits. 
The insurance of employers and employees will give rise to the provision of 
medical benefit and rehabilitation and to the following cash benefits : 
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(a) sickness allowance ; 

(6) maternity allowance (women) ; 

(c) invalidity pension ; 

(d) old-age pension ; 

(e) survivors’ pensions and widows’ grant ; 


(f) marriage grant (women) ; 
(g) funeral grant. 


Compensation under the Industrial Accidents Act! ; medical care and indem- 
nities in case of sickness and for long service under the Contract of Employment 
Act * ; and the maternity indemnities under the Employment of Women (Industry 
and Commerce) Act *—all these are to be replaced by insurance benefits. Never- 
theless, a dismissal benefit of 2 to 4 weeks’ wages will be retained as a provisional 
measure to cover the unemployment risks. 


Cash Benefits. 


Basic wage. The rates of the cash benefits are related to that of the weighted 
average wage of all industrial workers as ascertained by the present procedure 
for collecting statistical data concerning industrial labour. Initially the average 
wage has been assumed to be 120 piastres weekly, and the rates of benefits and 
contributions have been fixed in the plan accordingly. It is contemplated that 
these rates should be suitably varied whenever the average wage shows a change 
of 20 per cent. or more. 


Sickness allowance. The rate of the sickness allowance is fixed at 35 piastres 
weekly plus children’s supplements. These supplements are payable in respect 
of children under 15 years and not exceeding three in number who are supported 
by the beneficiary of the allowance. The rate of the supplement is 6 piastres 
weekly for each child. The right to a sickness allowance is acquired if contributions 
have been paid for at least 17 weeks during a “ contribution period ” of 26 weeks 
completed before the sickness begins. Compliance with this condition is made 
easier by crediting a weekly contribution for every week of sickness benefit. No 
contribution condition is imposed in cases where the sickness is caused by occup- 
ational injury. 

The sickness allowance begins on the fourth day of incapacity in each case 
of illness. It may be paid for a maximum of 13 weeks (91 days) in the course of 
a prescribed period of 12 months. Further payment of benefit is subject to the 
decision of a senior medical officer as to the desirability of further treatment to 
prevent invalidity. For employers the sickness allowance begins only on the 
82nd day of sickness unless they are treated in the hospital. 


Maternity allowance. The maternity allowance is payable at the same rate 
as the sickness allowance, and may likewise attract children’s supplements. 

The right to a maternity allowance is acquired by satisfying for two “ con- 
tribution periods ” in succession the contribution conditions prescribed for entitle- 
ment to the sickness allowance. 

The maternity allowance is payable for 6 weeks before and 6 weeks after child- 
birth in accordance with the requirements of the Childbirth Convention, 1919.‘ 


Pension rates. The general rule for all pensions is that the number of weekly 
contributions paid up to the date when the pension is awarded must be at least 
equal to 260 and must represent at least 90 per cent. of the number of weeks in 
the base period, i.e., the period having elapsed since the date of entry into insurance 
(or 30th birthday, if this was earlier). If the number of contributions is 50, 60, 70 
or 80 per cent. of the number of weeks in the base period, only 60, 70, 80 or 
90 per cent. of the full pension is payable. 





? Cf. 1.L.0., Legislative Series, 1936, Egypt 1. 

* Idem, 1944, Egypt 1. 

* Idem, 1933, Egypt 2. 

* Cf. 1L.L.0.: The International Labour Code, 1939 (Montreal, 1941), p. 177. 
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In order that persons who are middle-aged or elderly at the time the scheme 
- comes into force may be able to qualify for at least the minimum pension in the 
years of working life remaining to them, they are given a free credit of contri- 
butions at the rate of one year’s contributions for every two years by which their 
age exceeds 30 at that time. Such persons have to prove by their identity cards 
that they were working in industrial or commercial establishments before the 
scheme came into force. They can, moreover, only take advantage of this valuable 
privilege if they pay 52 weekly contributions during the first 104 weeks following 
the introduction of the scheme. 





Weekly rate of pension in piastres 
Number of con- TREE o 7 
tributions as aoa 
percentage of Total rphan’s 
weeks in _ invalidity Widow’s 
— and old age ond 





Child’s 
supplement 








35 


21.5 


28 


24.5 





21 





























Where invalidity or death occurs as the result of an occupational injury, an 
insured person is entitled to sickness benefit or to a pension at the full rate however 
short the time during which he has been insured. A schedule of diseases which 
are deemed to be occupational injuries will be prepared. 

Invalidity pension and rehabilitation. On the termination of sickness and medical 
benefits, an insured person who is still incapacitated may claim an invalidity 
pension. 

If the person is permanently incapacitated for all regular gainful work, a total 
invalidity pension is awarded. 

If he can still work regularly, but his earning capacity is permanently reduced 
by half at least, the management of the Social Insurance Fund is empowered to 
grant a partial invalidity pension at half the rate of the total invalidity pension. 
It is not obliged to grant such a pension unless the incapacity is caused by an 
occupational injury. It must grant such a pension irrespective of reduction of 
earning capacity if the occupational injury caused the loss of a hand, foot, eye or 
hearing. 

Where the permanence of the incapacity is not yet established, the manage- 

ment may pay the pension on a provisional basis, subject to review from time to 
time. 
In order to prevent incapacity from becoming permanent or to reduce the 
degree of incapacity, the management may provide special medical and surgical 
care and vocational training, paying a maintenance allowance in addition to the 
pension. 

The management may also promote schemes for providing partially disabled 
persons with employment. 


Old-age pension. A man can claim an old-age pension at the age of 65 and a 
woman at 55. 

A widow is entitled to a widow’s pension immediately if she has attained the 
age of 55 at the time of her husband’s death. If she has not then attained that 
age she will receive a widow’s pension when she does attain it and will receive 
immediately a widow’s grant equal to 26 times her future weekly pension. 
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Medical Benefits. 

The provision of medical care for insured persons will be delegated by the 
Social Insurance Fund to the Ministry of Public Health. The care so provided will 
offer greater facilities and amenities than those which the uninsured population 
usually receives. 

The Fund will, from its reserves, construct special polyclinics and a certain 
amount of hospital accommodation, where necessary, for the treatment of the 
insured ; the interest on the reserves so invested will be paid out of the sickness 
insurance contribution. It will pay the entire cost of running the polyclinics. The 
Ministry of Public Health will be responsible for furnishing free and adequate 
in-patient treatment in hospitals. 

The operation of this system will be controlled by a joint body representing 
the Fund and the Ministry. It will settle questions relating to the quality of the 
medical service provided, and the standard of certification of sickness and inva- 
lidity. 

Finance. 

The total weekly contribution of the social insurance scheme may be set at 
18 piastres for an initial period of perhaps 10 to 15 years ; the amount of this contri- 
bution was calculated as follows : 

Piastres 

Old-age, invalidity and survivors’ pensions 

Sickness, maternity and medical benefits 


The contribution will be shared as follows : employer, 6 piastres ; employee, 
8 piastres ; the State, 4 piastres. 

The employer will pay the employee’s share of the contribution if the employee’s 
wage does not exceed the minimum wage. 

For his own insurance the employer will pay 9 piastres. 

Until sickness insurance is introduced in the area concerned, the State’s share 
of the contribution will be only 3 piastres and the employer’s share 4 piastres. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE INSURANCE IN SPAIN 


By decree of the Spanish Minister of Labour dated 10 January 
1947 the former Silicosis Insurance Section set up by legislation 
of 1941, amended in 1944, has been reorganised as an Occupational 
Diseases Insurance Section. 


Diseases Covered. 


At the time of coming into force of the Decree, these diseases shall be as follows : 
pneumoconiosis (silicosis, with or without tuberculosis, anthracosis, siderosis, 
asbestosis, etc.), and other respiratory diseases caused by dust (canabosis, occu- 
pational asthma, etc.); miner’s nystagmus ; poisoning by lead, its alloys and 
compounds, and their sequelae ; poisoning by mercury, its amalgams and com- 
pounds, and their sequele ; poisoning by phosphorous and its compounds, and its 
sequele ; poisoning by arsenic and its compounds, and their sequele ; poisoning 
by benzene or its homologues, their nitro- and amido-derivatives ; poisoning by 
the halogen derivatives of hydrocarbons of the aliphatic series ; poisoning by sul- 
phur and its compounds ; poisoning by manganese and its compounds ; poisoning 
by toxic gases or fumes, in particular carbon monoxide, sulphur dioxide, chlorine, 
anhydride of carbon, sulphurous gases, sulphuric and nitric acid fumes, sulphide 
of carbon, cyanohydride ; infectious diseases (anthrax, tetanus, etc.) ; parasites 
(ankylostomiasis, malaria, etc.); diseases of the eye (conjunctivitis, retinitis, 
queratitis, occupational cataract, etc.) ; diseases of the skin (dermatosis, epite- 
liomas, etc.) ; pathological effects of X-rays, radium and other radio-active sub- 
stances. 
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Scope of the Decree. 

The Decree applies to industries concerned in the mining of lead, gold, coal, 
iron, wolfram and other metallic ores ; ceramics and branches thereof; quarries, 
stone carving, cement and glass factories; hemp, grass and artificial silk manufacture; 
polygraphic industries ; manufacture of measuring and laboratory instruments 
using mercury ; industries using phosphorous, arsenic, benzene, hydro-carbons, 
manganese, gases or toxic vapours ; electric and oxy-acetylene welding ; chemical 
industries ; workers in contact with animals infected with anthrax ; agricultural, 
stockbreeding and mining work in malarial areas or areas subject to ankylosto- 
miasis ; medical and nursing staffs of hospitals, sanatoria, clinics and private 
radiographic establishments ; staffs of sewage disposal stations and persons em- 
ployed in the burning of infected animals, etc., and, in general, all work concerned 
with the production, liberation or utilisation of materials related to any of the 
16 groups of occupational diseases already mentioned. 

The Occupational Diseases Insurance Section will in the first place be compul- 
sory and progressive in industries concerned in the mining of lead, gold, coal, 
ceramics and branches thereof; while other industries will be required to declare 
all cases of occupational disease reported among their employees to the National 
Industrial Accident Insurance Fund. 


Finance. 

The system of financing the Occupational Diseases Insurance Section is that 
of a central pooling of funds. The annual sum of pensions to be paid is to be divided 
among the insured undertakings and these must pay their quotas within the first 
10 days of the corresponding quarter. Delay in paying contributions will be punished 
' by a surcharge of 10 per cent. 

There will be a reserve fund to cover special contingencies or fluctuations in 
connection with the insurance system and cases of insolvency among the under- 
takings or industries covered by the scheme. 


Administration. 

The Occupational Diseases Insurance Section has been subordinated to the 
Administrative Board for Silicosis Insurance established by the Decree dated 
23 December 1944 and is now renamed, as from 1947, Administrative Boar. for 
Occupational Diseases Insurance. 

The Board has as its Chairman the Director-General of the National Industrial 
Accident Insurance Fund and is composed of one member of the Provident Ser- 
vices Advisory Council ; one representative from each of the branches of industry 
subject to insurance, to be appointed by the Minister of Labour on the proposal 
of the trade union concerned ; one representative of the Subsecretariat for In- 
dustry ; one legal adviser to the National Industrial Accident Insurance Fund, 
appointed by the Council of the National Provident Institution ; the Chief of 
Medical Services of the National Industrial Accident Insurance Fund, and the 
chief of the Occupational Diseases Insurance Section. 

The Occupational Diseases Insurance Section is set up as part of the National 
Industrial Accident Insurance Fund of the National Provident Institution, for 
the progressive development of occupational diseases insurance. It will be respon- 
sible for the application and supervision of the provisions of the Decree. 


Benefits. 

Among the special features of the Occupational Diseases Insurance are the 
following : 

(a) Compulsory medical examination of every worker before entering the 
undertaking, at defined intervals during his employment in it, and on his discharge 
from the undertaking. Undertakings will recover the cost of medical expenses 
from the National Industrial Accident Insurance Fund. 

(b) When the medical examination shows that the worker is suffering from an 
occupational disease to such an extent that, though the disease does not cause 
temporary or permanent incapacity for work, it would be dangerous to his health 
for him to remain in such employment, the worker is to be transferred to other 
work in the same undertaking which does not entail the risk of occupational disease. 
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(c) If, in the judgment of the undertaking, duly confirmed by the labour 
inspector, such transfer is not possible, the worker is to be discharged from the 
undertaking and will receive an allowance of 50 per cent. of his daily remuneration 
for so long as he remains without employment. The allowance is to be paid for 
the first 12 months by the undertaking and thereafter, up to a maximum of 6 
further months, by the Occupational Diseases Insurance Section. 


(d) Pensions for temporary or permanent incapacity for work, and pensions 
for surviving dependants, will continue to be regulated by the statutory provisions 
contained in the Labour Code, the Act of 1932 and previous legislation. The Minister 
of Labour is authorised to publish any regulations and orders to supplement the 
Decree.* 


HOSPITAL SERVICE FOR EUROPEANS IN KENYA 


A hospital service has been established for European residents 
in Kenya, administered by a hospital authority consisting of Govern- 
ment representatives and elected members and financed by residents’ 
contributions proportionate to their income and from general 
revenue. The scheme came into force on 11 March 1947. 


Scope and Benefits. 

Every European resident in the Colony, other than a married woman living 
with her husband and a person under 18 years of age, is entitled under the new 
scheme to (a) hospital treatment upon such terms and conditions as the hospital 
authority may prescribe, or, alternatively, an allowance towards the cost of hospital 
treatment, or a daily allowance during disability where hospital facilities are not 
utilised ; (b) contributions in respect of pre-natal medical care ; (c) contributions 
in respect of medical care at confinement. 

The hospital authority may provide treatment for non-contributors on its own 
terms. 

Financing of Scheme. 

The European hospital scheme is financed by contributions from European 
residents and from general revenue. Contributions by European residents include 
(1) a tax ranging from 5s. for persons whose income does not exceed £60 a year 
to 10s. for those whose income exceeds £60 but does not exceed £120, and 20s. 
for those whose income exceeds £120 ; (2) a further tax payable by those assessed 
for income tax, ranging from 8s. on chargeable incomes not exceeding £25 a year 
to £4 8s on incomes exceeding £300, plus 8s. for every £50 of taxable income in 
excess of £300. 

A subsidy to the hospital scheme is granted out of general revenue, equal to 
the amount payable by income tax payers in respect of chargeable income in 
excess of £250. 

Administration. 

The hospital scheme is administered by a body corporate, the European Hospital 
Authority, which consists of the Member for Health and Local Government, who 
is chairman, the Member for Finance, the Director of Medical Services, five members 
appointed by a majority of the European elected members of the Legislative 
Council of the Colony, and other persons so appointed from time to time on the 
recommendation of the authority. Members hold office for three years, but can be 
reappointed. Five members constitute a quorum, the chairman having a casting 
vote. The European Hospital authority prescribes the terms and conditions on 
which benefits shall be granted, makes payments to any hospital, acquires property 
and erects and maintains buildings, etc. It may declare any hospital, nursing 
home or maternity home to be a hospital for the purposes of this scheme. 

Contributions and subsidies and the proceeds of any loans raised for the purpose 
of the scheme are paid into the European Hospital Fund administered by the 
authority.? 





1 Legislacién Espanola, Year 1, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 47-57. 
* COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF KENYA: Ordinance No. XLVII of 18 Dec. 1946 (Official 
Gazette Supplement, Ordinances, 31 Dec. 1946, p. 88). 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 


CHEAP HOUSING IN FRANCE 


The French National Assembly passed an Act on 12 August 1947 
to assist the building of cheap houses and set up a provisional loan 
scheme for this purpose. The Council of the Republic gave its 
approval to the Act. 


Purpose of the Loans. 

The Act authorises special loans to be made by the State during 1947 to asso- 
ciations and societies for the building of cheap houses to assist such associations 
in the construction or completion of houses and dwellings, provided these come up 
to the standards fixed by Order of the Minister of Reconstruction and Town 
Planning and the Minister of Finance ; or in the carrying out of improvements, 
conversion or maintenance to house property belonging to them, and built under 
the provisions of the legislation on cheap housing or satisfying the conditions 
required by the said legislation. 


Rate of Interest. 
Such loans are to bear interest at 2 per cent. per year. 


Conditions of Repayment. 

Loans for the building or completion of houses and dwellings will be repayable 
within 65 years (instead of 40 years, as specified in previous legislation). Repay- 
ment of capital may be waived during the first five years, or in some cases longer. 
During the first two years of the loan’s currency, the associations concerned will 
not be required to pay interest on the loan, and for the eight years following will 
pay only one half of the interest due. In the case of loans for improvements, 
conversion or maintenance, the period of repayment is to be not more than 30 
years, and only one half of the normal interest will be paid during the first five years. 


Rents and Service Charges. 

Maximum rates of rent to be charged for dwellings built or repaired under the 
provisions of the above legislation are to be fixed by Order of the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Town Planning and/or the Minister of Finance. These maximum 
rates will replace those fixed by the Decree of 27 April 1937, which no longer bear 
any relation to present conditions. 

Apart from payment for individual services supplied to tenants and the recov- 
ery of local rates and ground tax, common service charges may not exceed 20 
per cent. of the maximum rentals. 


Observations by the Reporter. 

The Reporter of the Reconstruction and War Damages Committee stated to the 
Council of the Republic on 18 August that the Act was intended to promote the 
building of cheap housing in the immediate future by allowing the credits made 
available by the Finance Act of 23 December 1946, as subsequently amended, to 
be used for this purpose : these credits amount to 9,000 million francs. Associations 
and societies for the building of cheap houses had been able to complete large 
numbers of dwellings of this kind in the period from 1920 to 1939, but high building 
costs and the present state of workers’ incomes presented serious obstacles to a 
resumption of activity by such bodies. The Reporter expressed the view that 
houses and flats built under the Act should be allocated on a priority basis to 
bombed-out families and tenants or householders who were unable to rebuild their 
property, and who satisfy the conditions specified by the Cheap Housing Legis- 
lation." 





1 Journal officiel, Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée nationale, 13 Aug. 1947, p. 4289, and 
Journal officiel, Débats Parlementaires, Conseil de la République, 13 Aug. 1947, p. 1775. On the 
general situation, see “ The Housing Problem in France ”, by Albert Sauvy, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 227-246. 





CO-OPERATION 


PEOPLE’S HOUSING IN BRAZIL 


By Legislative Decree No. 9218 of 1 May 1946, the Brazilian 
Government set up the Endowment Fund for People’s Housing, 
for the purpose of assisting Brazilian subjects and foreigners resident 
in Brazil for at least ten years, or having children who are Brazilian 
subjects, to purchase or build their own homes both in urban and 
rural areas. 


The Government will make an initial grant of 3 million cruzeiros to the insti- 
tution and has fixed its initial capital at 2,000 million cruzeiros. This capital is to 
be made up in the following way : (a) gifts ; (b) the value of real estate acquired by 
the Fund ; (c) contributions in the form of loans by social insurance institutions ; 
and (d) any bequests, gifts or donations which may accrue to it. 

Special dispositions are made concerning the rules and regulations for building 
such houses, in order to guarantee their strictly popular character and prevent 
any fraud or abuse in this direction.* 


CO-OPERATION 


NEW LEGISLATION IN HUNGARY 


An Act concerning co-operative societies was adopted in Hungary 
on 10 April 1947 and came into force on 1 May 1947.2 The societies 
are placed under the supervision of the Minister of Commerce and 
Co-operation for general matters concerning principles of co-opera- 
tion ; in other matters they come under the appropriate ministers 
according to the objects for which they have been founded. 


Aim. 

The aim of the Act as defined in the preamble is to assure for the Hungarian 
working classes the economic and social advantages to be derived from a better 
organisation of the small economic units represented by peasant holdings and 
workers’ and intellectuals’ households. 


National Centres. 

Besides giving legal expression to the fundamental principles of co-operation, 
the Act determines the national centres under which co-operative societies are to be 
grouped. It defines the attitude of the State towards the co-operative movement, 
and indicates the co-operative policy to be followed by the public authorities. 


Membership. 


The Act establishes open membership without distinction of politics, religion 
or nationality ; affirms the equality of all members within the association ; describes 
the powers and functions of the statutory organs ; and provides for proxy voting 
(restricted to one vote) and for the substitution of general by delegate meetings 
in large societies. A co-operative society, it is stated, exists for economic purposes, 
but societies should ensure that members receive training in citizenship and are 





? Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio, No. 142, June 1946, year XII. 
* For a uote on previous legislation in Hungary concerning co-operation, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 89. 
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able to obtain technical knowledge in the economic field in which the co-operative 
societies operate, some training in the administration and management of the 
societies’ affairs and some practical ideas of economic and social matters. 


National Grouping of Societies. 

Three principal organisations are established for the national grouping of 
co-operative societies : a National Co-operative Centre (or Co-operative Union), 
a National Co-operative Credit Institute and a Co-operative Chamber. 


National Co-operative Centre. The National Co-operative Centre is based on 
voluntary membership and is charged with assisting and supervising the affiliated 
societies. It does not comprise credit co-operatives. Its general meeting consists 
of delegates from the affiliated societies each of which has at least one vote. Supple- 
mentary votes may also be allocated in proportion either to the membership of 
the society or to the mumber of shares it has subscribed. 


National Co-operative Credit Institute. In order to facilitate the supply of credit 
to co-operative societies, the National Co-operative Credit Institute is created by 
the amalgamation of the Co-operative Credit Centre and the National Mortgage 
Loan Institute. 


The Co-operative Chamber. The Co-operative Chamber is placed under the 
authority of the Minister of Commerce and Co-operation. Affiliation is obligatory 
for the societies. The Chamber comprises (a) a general assembly consisting of 
representatives elected by the delegates of societies (each society having the right 
to elect at least one delegate) and 25 representatives of the National Co-operative 
Centre. In addition, the general assembly may co-opt up to 12 representatives 
chosen from among the most eminent personalities in the co-operative movement ; 
(b) a board of directors of not more than 30 members under the chairmanship 
of the President of the Chamber who at the same time is president of the general 
assembly. All the branches of the co-operative movement must be represented 
on the board of directors ; (c) a secretariat for the administration of the Chamber. 

The principal duties of the Chamber include following closely the activities of 
the co-operatives, supervising their development, and promoting the teaching of 
co-operation. The Chamber has also to defend the economic interests of the 
co-operatives, to represent them nationally and internationally, to compile sta- 
tistics, and to give the competent authorities its opinion on any projected legis- 
lation relating to co-operation. With a view to developing commercial relations 
between the co-operatives themselves and between them and other enterprises, 
the Chamber has the right to create a National Co-operative Exchange. The 
Chamber is also empowered to set up an arbitration tribunal for the settlement 
of certain disputes arising between the individual members and the authorities of 
the co-operatives or from transactions with the Exchange. The co-operatives 
are, however, free to appeal to ordinary courts. 


Co-operative Tribunal. 

The Co-operative Tribunal is associated with the Court of Appeal and has the 
duty of pronouncing the dissolution of co-operative societies that do not conform 
to the provisions of the Act. Actions of dissolution may be brought on the order 
of the Minister of Commerce and Co-operation. 


Propaganda. 

The Act declares the propagation of co-operative ideas, the training of personnel, 
the protection of co-operative activities, the extension of a co-operative network 
through the country, etc., to be matters of public interest. In particular the 
importance of the teaching of co-operation is emphasised. 


Role of the Co-operative Movement. 


Finally the Act indicates the part to be played by the co-operative movement 
in the new economy of Hungary. The Ministers for the various economic branches 
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may, in agreement with the Minister of Commerce and Co-operation, and after 
consulting with the Co-operative Chamber, oblige the national co-operative centre 
or individual co-operatives to take part, against payment of their expenses, in 
the performance of certain duties of national importance. Preference is similarly 
given to co-operatives in the execution of certain tasks of public importance 
(notably various import and export operations) whenever their statutory activity 
qualifies them for these tasks.* 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


# 
INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON SociAL Po.Licy 


The Third Plenary Meeting of the Inter-American Council for 
Trade and Industry was held in Montevideo in April 1947. The 
Council adopted several important resolutions on social policy, 
relating to under-consumption of foodstuffs and clothing, and the 
housing problem ; the Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees ; 
action by the Council on social questions ; the fundamental principles 
of international labour Conventions; the codification of social 
es and transfers of American workers from one area to 
another. 


Under-Consumption of Foodstuffs. 

On the question of under-consumption of food products the Council, considering 
that serious under-consumption exists among large sectors of the American people, 
especially in rural areas ; that workers ought to receive at least the minimum 
nourishment compatible with the requirements of an adequate diet and with the 
scale of production made possible by present-day technique ; and that both pro- 
blems depend for their solution on increased production, resolved that efforts 
should be made to: 


(1) Raise the standard of living of the American peoples by a better utilisation 
of the natural resources of the continent and the lowering of production costs of 
raw materials, food products and building materials ; 

(2) Simplify, as far as possible, the system of distribution of basic foodstuffs 
and indispensable items of clothing ; 

(3) Expand production of milk, eggs, meat, vegetables and fruit in districts 
within easy reach of the urban consumption centres, and increase consumption of 
fresh fish, including shell fish of proved nutritive value ; 

(4) Promote the adoption of better food standards and the application of food 
knowledge to the benefit of the various population groups, taking account of age 
and occupation ; 

(5) Encourage the adoption of measures to restrict the spread of alcoholism ; 


(6) Adopt appropriate measures to ensure adequate supplies of foodstuffs, 
especially the so-called “ protective foods ”, at prices within the reach of all, espe- 
cially for the weaker social groups (mothers, children of school age and under 
school age, adolescents, unemployed and underpaid workers, and families of modest 





* Act No. XI of 1947. Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Budapest. 
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means with several children), without prejudicing direct action to assist the under- 
fed classes to obtain such foods free of cost ; and to assist in the establishment of 
people’s restaurants to provide an adequate and balanced diet at prices within 
the reach of the working population ; 

(7) Endow research into improved methods of food preservation by concentra- 
tion, dehydration and freezing processes, and new uses for food products ; and to 
publicise the methods used and the results achieved. 


Transfer of Workers. 

On the question of transfer of workers, the Council, considering that in order 
to ensure the satisfactory nature of such transfers it is essential that there should 
be full knowledge of the physical, geographical and climatic conditions under which 
the work is to be done, and that there should be proper training of workers, recom- 
mended : 

(1) Prior study of the geographic and climatic conditions and the skills required 
in connection with the work in question ; 


(2) Selection of workers on the basis of previous study of their character and 
habits of life, including dietary habits and organic resistance to disease ; 

(3) Basic training for workers in the light of the new conditions in which they 
will be working ; 

(4) Continued assistance to workers with a view to improving their productive 
capacity. 


The Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees. 
With reference to the Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees, the Council, 
Considering the constant and rapid development of social legislation in the 
American countries ; the participation of these countries in International and 
Inter-American Labour Conferences ; and the need for adopting new standards to 
the special geographic, economic, demographic and social conditions of the various 
peoples forming the American community of nations ; 


Considering that it frequently occurs that there is no regular representation at 
such conferences by employers’ delegates from the American nations ; that in many 
cases not all the countries are represented, or some are improperly represented ; 
and that in other cases delegates have no clear instructions concerning the 
questions under discussion, or carry out their duties without the previous consult- 
ation which is essential not only for putting forward the terms of their mandate 
but for achieving better understanding between the parties and the solution of 
social problems ; 

Considering that the Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees submitted 
by the Inter-American Juridical Committee in accordance with the resolution of 
the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace held in Mexico in 
February 1945', is to be discussed at the forthcoming International Conference of 
American States to be held in Bogota in January 1948, resolved : 

(1) To recommend that the National Sections of the Council should study the 
Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees and compare it with the state of 
legislation in their respective countries ; 

(2) To re2:0mmend that the national sections should bring to the notice of their 
respective Governments the desirability of appointing, as official delegates to the 
forthcoming International Conference at Bogota to discuss the Inter-American 
Charter of Social Guarantees, authentic representatives from private industrial 
associations such as the aforesaid sections ; 

(8) To define, on the basis of the Council’s recommendations, the principles of 
social policy to be followed by its members and their delegates at International or 
Regional Labour Conferences ; 





1 Cf. “ The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace ”, by R. Paula Lops, 
International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 579. 
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(4) To recommend that the Executive Committee, for the more expeditious 
and efficacious achievement of the above proposals, should instruct its Social 
Policy Committee to set up an information and co-ordination service to be respon- 
sible for the work and relations of American employers’ delegates to conferences 
of the International Labour Organisation. 


International Labour Conventions. 


With reference to the fundamental principles of international labour Conven- 
tions, the Council, 

Considering that the outstanding feature of social legislation in the American 
countries is its very great volume in relation to the short space of time between 
its first beginnings and the present day, which can in part be explained by the 
comparatively recent development of American industry ; and 

Considering that social legislation in America has in general taken its inspir- 
ation from the principles and in many cases the details of European legislation, in 
particular by means of ratification of Conventions of the International Labour 
Organisation, recommended : 

(1) That delegates from American countries to the annual sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference should be instructed to state their wish that the 
Conventions adopted should as far as possible be limited to establishing basic 
standards without attempting to draw up detailed regulations or provisions, so 
that such Conventions may be ratified and applied by countries which would 
otherwise be prevented from so doing ; 

(2) That those countries of America which have not yet codified their social 
legislation should be invited to do so, or if this is considered premature, to conso- 
lidate their legislation as a preliminary step to codification.* 


THE WORKERS’ MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


In the September issue of the Review were summarised the 
economic programmes and claims put forward by a number of 
central organisations of Latin American trade unions during the 
period from October 1946 to October 1947. To these should be 
added the following notes on the Argentine General Confederation 
of Labour and the Confederation of Peruvian Workers. 

Following the notes on central organisations in Latin America, 
an account will also be given in the Review of the activities of indus- 
trial federations of trade unions in various Latin American countries, 
both in the national and inter-American spheres. Notes on the 
transport and textile industries appear in this issue. 


Argentine General Confederation of Labour. 


In the middle of October 1947 the Confederation held a special National Congress 
in Buenos Aires to discuss the Five-Year Plan. 

The Congress adopted a number of proposals concerning the national economy, 
production, land-settlement, vocational guidance, the minimum living wage, 
children’s welfare and social legislation. The principal proposals adopted are 
summarised below.? 


National economy and production. (a) Nationalisation, as far asi s practicable, 
of the main sources of production ; (b) establishment of a National Production 
Council, composed of representatives of the State, the Chambers of Industry and the 
General Confederation of Labour, to supervise production, distribution, production 
costs and profits; (c) direction of credit policy by the Central Bank so as to 
encourage the development of socially valuable branches of industry, especially 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Montevideo. 
* Those relating to social legislation will be dealt with in a later article on the subject. 
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those included in the Five-Year Plan ; (d) enactment of legislation for the control 
of production ; (e) decentralisation of industry and its distribution in the interior 
of the country ; (f) economic development of the various regions ; (g) expansion 
and diversification of production, as far as possible using raw materials produced 
in the country ; (h) full utilisation of hydro-electric capacity ; (i) the building of a 
comprehensive road system ; (j) the establishment of employment offices in the 
provinces and regions scheduled for increased settlement to direct workers to areas 
where they can find work, and industrialists to areas where there is available 
manpower ; such offices to be supervised by the Secretariat of Labour and Welfare 
and the General Confederation of Labour in matters falling under the specific 
function of either. 


Land settlement. (a) A declaration of full support for the efforts already made 
by the National Government to co-ordinate the organisation of land-settlement 
throughout the country ; (b) the adoption of a co-ordinated settlement scheme 
for each of the nine Regions scheduled for increased settlement in the Five-Year 
Plan, including provisions for geographical definition of the areas involved, assess- 
ment of the minimum rural population required, details of the amount and kind of 
production recommended, etc. ; (c) the speeding up of the land-settlement pro- 
gramme by acquiring large areas of land at non-speculative prices; (d) the advance- 
ment of plans for community centres for the rural and social education of farm- 
workers in each of the economic rehabilitation areas. 


Vocational guidance. The establishment of State psychotechnic institutions to 
study vocational training, apprenticeship and vocational guidance. 


Minimum living wage. A recommendation that the National Government 
should make the Wages Institute immediately operative, as provided for by Legis- 
lative Decree No. 33302/45, as the most effective means of implementing the 
principle of the minimum living wage. 


Children’s welfare. A recommendation that a National Children’s Welfare 
Council be set up, to study all questions relating to health, diet, education and 
assistance to blind and defective children. 


Confederation of Peruvian Workers. 

To mark the First of May 1947, the Confederation of Peruvian Workers published 
a statement of their economic claims. 

The Confederation demanded, amongst other things, (a) the enactment of 
more effective legislation instituting heavy penalties against speculators in prices 
of essential goods ; setting up of special bodies in every municipality to enforce 
price controls ; enactment of legislation to improve the position of co-operatives, 
promoting their development on the lines of regional and national federation, 
especially consumers’, credit and producers’ co-operatives ; promulgation of a 
Decree to compel all wholesale and importing firms dealing in essential goods to 
give priority in fulfilling orders to co-operatives ; (b) the establishment of a national 
tripartite body to study all factors involved in increasing industrial production 
and eliminating the causes of absenteeism among workers, such as inadequate 
transport and loss of time in household shopping ; (c) the adoption of an immigra- 
tion policy to assist the development of new national industries and increase 
agricultural production ; (d) control of foreign investment ; the Confederation of 
Peruvian Workers welcomes the investment of foreign capital in Peru and offers 
its co-operation as a labour force but on condition that foreign capital is subject to 
national law and respects collective agreements operative in any of the industries 
which it proposes to develop. 


Tue TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


Below are summarised the activities and claims of federations of 
trade unions in the Latin American transport industry. 
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First Conference of Railway Workers of the Caribbean and Central America. 


The First Conference of Railway Workers of the Caribbean and Central America 
was held in November 1946 in Guatemala City under the auspices of 
the C.T.A.L., and was attended by delegates from the railway unions of Central 
America, Cuba and Mexico. The purpose of the meeting was to provide an oppor- 
tunity for exchanges of views on specific problems of interest to the unions in 
question, and on the co-operation of railway workers in the economic development 
of their respective countries. The Conference adopted the following resolutions : 


(a) to combat imperialist and feudalist practices ; 
(b) to work for the industrialisation of the countries of Central America and 
the Caribbean ; 


(c) to request their respective Governments to give consideration in due time 
to the question of nationalising the railways, while in the meantime reconsidering 
existing railway concessions ; and 

(d) to request Governments to contribute towards modernising the railways, 
though as far as possible avoiding the purchase of equipment from abroad. 


Third Inter-Latin American Congress of Road Transport Drivers. 


The Third Inter-Latin American Congress of Road Transport Drivers was 
held during March 1947 in Santiago de Chile, attended by delegates from the 
following countries: Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, 
Peru, El Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


Among the resolutions and demands adopted were the following : 


(a) the establishment of a Latin American Federation of Road Transport 
Drivers, with headquarters at Santiago de Chile ; 


(b) participation of the drivers’ unions in the technical agencies set up by the 


State to supervise the application of legislation affecting public transport ; 
(c) establishment of a uniform system of traffic lights ; 
(d) standardisation of transport regulations in all Latin American countries ; 
(e) establishment of schools to train road transport drivers. 


Eighth National Convention of Colombian Railway Workers. 


The Eighth National Convention of Colombian Railway Workers met in the 
City of Cacuta during the latter half of May 1946 and was attended by repre- 
sentatives from 20 trade unions and State co-operatives of railway workers and 
staff affiliated to the Colombian National Railways Federation. Among the texts 
adopted by the Conference were resolutions : 


(a) to authorise the Executive Committee of the National Railways Federation 
to invite airways’, seamen’s and road transport unions in Colombia to convene a 
national congress of the transport industry for the purpose of setting up a National 
Transport Federation ; 


(b) to promote employer-employee co-operation on the following bases : 
admission of genuine workers’ representatives to the administrative or advisory 
boards of the national, departmental or private railways ; codification of juridical 
and social provisions for all railway undertakings in the country, and similarly for 
harbour terminals, tramways and cable railways ; review of wage scales by a joint 
commission, for the purpose of adjusting rates and eliminating multiple wage 
scales except where genuinely necessary ; 

(c) co-ordination and planning of transport by railway, sea, river, road and 
air, to ensure that each should contribute to lowering the prices of essential goods ; 


(d) rapid execution of the Road Plan for the construction of main roads to 
link up existing railway lines with agricultural or industrial development areas in 
the interior of the country. 
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The Uruguayan Railway Union. bes 
In May 1947 the workers employed by the Uruguayan Central Railways pre- of | 
sented a list of demands, which was rejected by the company. The Uruguayan Wo 
Central Railways Union then declared a strike of 24 hours for 13 May. The had 
company, acting under Article 165 of the Penal Code, obtained a warrant against the 
80 of the railwaymen’s leaders. As a protest against this measure, which they ser 
considered to be a violation of the National Constitution, other workers’ organisa- whi 
tions in the country decided to call a general strike, beginning on 20 May. The The 
80 men were acquitted, and the National Parliament passed a Bill to annul the wo! 
provisions of the second subsection of Article 165 of the Penal Code. At the same Cor 
time, however, it passed two Bills setting up special Compulsory Conciliation and 
Arbitration Tribunals, with the duty of hearing labour disputes in the public au 
services ; and declaring strikes or lockouts in the public services to be illegal. In 
connection with the second Bill, the workers’ organisations affiliated to the General te 
Union of Workers, the Trade Union Relations Committee and the Unions of Direct - 
Action called a general strike for 30 June, which mainly affected transport and 
industry. mez 
of 1 
Chilean Railways Federation. met 
In June 1947 the Chilean Railways Federation published a minimum pro- os 
gramme of demands, which included the following claims : 

(a) an all-round increase in salaries and daily rates of pay for railway staff oom 
and workers ; = 
(6) compulsory pensions after 30 years’ service ; . 

(c) bonuses to workers engaged in dangerous or heavy work. 
the 
Panama Seamen's Union. 
The Panama Seamen’s Union was set up early in 1947 as an affiliated union Avi 
of the Federation of Trade Unions of Panama. In May of the same year it reported 
a membership of approximately 2,000. The new union took up the struggle against oon 
certain practices which it declared were being carried on by shipping companies of 
the United States and other countries which had registered their ships under the Fed 
Panama flag. The union demanded that the rates of pay established by law in ' 
the company’s own country should be maintained on all such ships, and that. 194’ 
equal rights should be recognised to the workers employed on such ships, without . 
distinction as to nationality or race. At the same time the union demanded the a 
implementation of an agreement, according to which the companies in question . 
had undertaken to employ 10 per cent. of Panama seamen. ale 
The second Congress of Panama Workers and Peasants, held in March 1947, to s 
put forward similar claims. 
Con 
Third National Council of the Cuban National Airways Workers’ Federation. 
This Council met in Havana at the beginning of August 1947 and passed the sim 
following resolutions : unic 
(a) demanding a wage increase for all workers employed by the Cuban Aviation Car 
Company, to meet the high cost of living and the inadequacy of present wages * ; port 
, oat ; i Aut 
(b) approving the negotiations undertaken by the Executive Committee of 
the Federation with the Confederation of Cuban Workers, the C.T.A.L. and the Firs 
Transport Workers’ Union of America (affiliated to the C.1.0.) for the early estab- ‘ 
lishment of an Inter-American Federation of Air Transport Workers. Fed 
National Conference of Cuban Transport Workers. eS 
A National Conference of Cuban Transport Workers was held in Havana at : 
the end of July 1947 and was attended by representatives of the National Airways ‘ : 
uu 
regi 


1 In August 1947, the Cuban National Airways Workers’ Federation and the Cuban Aviation 
Company signed a collective agreement for the period 1 Sept. 1947 to 1 Sept. 1948; the agree- 
ment included a monthly per capita wage increase of 15 pesos; a maximum overtime working of t 
schedule of 90 hours per month ; and double overtime pay for work during national holidays. 
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Workers’ Federation, the National Seamen’s Federation, the Railway Brotherhood 
of Cuba, the Workers’ Federation of the Province of La Habana, the Confederation 
of Cuban Workers, and 48 affiliated unions of the Cuban National Transport 
Workers’ Federation. The purpose of the Conference was to study the crisis which 
had developed in various sectors of transport throughout the country owing to 
the granting of licences for setting up new bus and truck services in districts already 
served by carriers ; and, furthermore, to a suspension of wooden coach building, 
which had thrown more than 1,000 workers in the industry out of employment. 
The policy of granting new licences had led to a lowering of wages, differences in 
working conditions and the discharge of workers. The resolutions adopted by the 
Conference included demands for : 


(a) an order to forbid the granting of any licence to provide services in districts 
already served by. public carriers (passenger or goods) until transport had been 
properly systematised and rules and regulations had been made to control its 
operation ; 

(b) a request to be made to the Government to make an immediate study of 
measures to protect the Cuban coach-building industry, by guaranteeing the building 
of wooden coaches to be used for all kinds of passenger omnibuses, and requiring 
metal coaches only for special services ; with the provision that all parts of metal 
coaches, as well as of automobiles, should be assembled entirely within the country ; 

(c) consolidation of a united effort of workers’ federations in sea, rail, air and 
road transport in a joint campaign for measures of common interest in connection 
with the Transport Code and the co-ordination of all transport systems, including 
charges and spheres of activity. 


At the same Conference the National Airways Workers’ Federation put forward 
the following demands : 

(a) representation of the National Airways Workers’ Federation on the Civil 
Aviation Advisory Board ; 

(b) regulations to safeguard the development of Cuban civil aviation and 
commerce, with provision for consultation of workers in drawing up such regulations. 


Federation of Workers of Zulia (Venezuela). 

In a General Conference held by the Federation of Workers of Zulia in February 
1947, which was attended by representatives of 70,000 workers in the Zulia oil 
region, a number of demands were put forward relating to the improvement and 
extension of the road system in the area. The Conference stressed the need for 
improving the road system in order to relieve the shortage of essential goods. It 
also decided to sponsor a National Congress of Transport Workers later in the year 
to study the problems of the industry at the national level. 


Conference of Automotive Transport Workers (Venezuela). 

A Conference of Automotive Transport Workers of Venezuela met in Barqui- 
simeto in the first half of July 1947 and was attended by delegates from 30 trade 
unions. It appointed a National Co-ordinating Committee, with headquarters at 
Caracas, to make arrangements for a First National Congress of Automotive Trans- 
port Workers for the purpose of setting up a National Federation of Venezuelan 
Automotive Transport Workers. 


First Regional Labour Congress of Central Peru. 


The First Regional Labour Congress of Central Peru was convened by the 
Federation of Trade Unions of Junin during the second half of October 1946 in 
the city of Huancayo. Among the resolutions adopted by the Congress on the 
subject of economic and industrial planning were resolutions concerning : 


(a) construction of highways and roads throughout the whole country for the 
purpose of facilitating exchange of goods between the coastal, mountain and forest 
regions ; 

(b) nationalisation of land, sea, river and air transport in fulfilment of Article 38 
of the National Constitution. 
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Tramways Union (Argentina). 

In April 1947 the 28th Ordinary Assembly of the Tramways Union was held 
in Buenos Aires and adopted, among others, the following resolutions : 

(a) to authorise the Executive Committee to make representations to the 
public authorities for the purpose of nationalising all passenger transport under- 
takings in the country ; 

(b) to declare that there was a unanimous protest by the members of the union 
and the workers generally against the artificial rise in prices of essential goods 
and the resulting hardship to workers’ families, and to request the General Confede- 
ration of Argentine Workers to make urgent demands that the Government should 
lower and freeze those prices, and establish living wages in every industry sufficient 
to meet the needs of workers. 


The Argentine Brotherhood (La Fraternidad.) 

This organisation of many years’ standing, representing the locomotive engine- 
men employed on the Argentine railways, held a congress in Buenos Aires during 
the first half of June 1947 which adopted resolutions : 

(a) expressing their satisfaction at the nationalisation of the Argentine rail- 
ways and their hope that this measure would result in practical benefits for workers 
on the State railways ; 

(b) declaring that it was necessary to avoid the creation of mixed-economy 
undertakings to operate the railways ; 

(c) requesting that the workers should be granted representation on the 
Administrative Board of the railways. 


Argentine Railwaymen’s Union. 

During the same month a delegate conference was also held in Buenos Aires by 
the Railwaymen’s Union, which discussed in particular the revision of wage rates. 
The Conference resolved that wage rates should start at a minimum wage of not 


less than 300 pesos a month.* 


National Central Organisations of Trade Unions. 


In addition to the industrial federations and unions of workers, the central 
trade union bodies in the various countries have also given attention to problems 
of transport. For example, the Fourth Congress of the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers, held in March 1947, declared that the industrialisation of the country 
demanded a profound technological reorganisation of the transport system, in 
the form of a restoration and expansion of the railway network ; an extension 
of the road network and its proper utilisation for the development of the various 
economic regions ; establishment of a national merchant marine ; and development 
of a civil aviation service. The Congress also declared that foreign investment in 
Mexico should be controlled by establishing the freight charges to be paid by 
companies for the transport of their goods, especially by rail. 

. The Third National Congress of the Trade Union Confederation of Bolivian 
Workers, held in February 1947, made the following specific demands with regard 
to problems of road transport : 

(a) the establishment of a central highways board composed of a qualified 
engineer, a representative of the State and a representative of the Confederation 
of Bolivian Transport Drivers ; 

(b) that the Confederation of Bolivian Transport Drivers, as the representative 
union of the transport drivers of the country, should have the right to appoint 
a representative to the Administrative Board of the Bolivian State Oilfields ; 


(c) the institution of an accident insurance fund for transport workers, to be 
financed by contributions from the Government, from employers and from workers. 





1 According to a later report the Executive Committee of the Union was instructed by the 
Conference to continue negotiations for the establishment of a uniform wage scale with a minimum 
basic wage of 250 pesos, which together with bonuses and other improvements would give a 
newly-enrolled unmarried labourer 262.50 pesos and a married worker with two children 290 
pesos a month. 
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THe TeExTILeE INDUSTRY 


During the period in question the labour federations and unions 
of textile workers in several Latin American countries have given 
special attention to the question of modernising production methods 
in the textile industry, and the danger of textile factories being 
compelled to close down as a result of competition by foreign manu- 
factures and/or lack of industrial credit. 

In some countries, such as Peru, strikes have been declared by 
the trade unions to obtain improvements in working conditions. 


Textile and Allied Workers’ Union of Mexico, and National Textiles and Other Trades 
Federation of Mexico. 

At its sixth Congress, held in Mexico City, at the end of December 1946, the 
Textile and Allied Workers’ Union of Mexico stressed the urgent need for modern- 
ising the country’s textile machinery and at the same time for studying the effects of 
introducing new labour methods into modernised plants, both on wages and on 
labour power. In connection with this question it may be recalled that in the 
middle of 1946 a National Coalition of Textile Workers was set up in Mexico, 
composed of representatives of six textile workers’ unions, for the purpose of 
studying problems of the industry. At the same time, a joint delegation representing 
cotton undertakings and workers’ organisations in the industry (among them the 
National Textiles and Other Trades Federation) left for the United States to study 
technical progress in the U.S. cotton industry. 

A committee was subsequently set up, composed of 14 representatives of 
employers and 14 representatives of workers in the cotton industry, to establish 
principles to be observed in modernising the industry, including working condi- 
tions and wage rates. The Committee failed to achieve any practical results, owing 
to disagreement between the parties concerning the use of out-of-date machinery. 
An agreement signed in May 1946 provides that if the parties fail to reach a com- 
mon formula, a tripartite committee will be set up to settle differences of opinion 
between them by arbitration ; at the time of writing, the unions hoped that such 
a committee might be set up in January or February 1948. 

According to a statement by the Confederation of Mexican Workers in August 
1947, the expansion of the Mexican textile industry during the recent war had led 
many mills which formerly worked two shifts a day to introduce a third shift, 
employing about 14,000 additional workers. At the end of the war foreign demand 
declined, and a process of cutting down man-days worked was begun ; by August 
1947 most of the workers on the third shift had been thrown out of employment. 
At the same time the falling off of exports caused a reduction in the number of 
shifts per week, so that in most mills only four days were worked. 


Federation of Textile Workers of Ecuador. 

At the end of March 1947 the Fourth Congress of Textile Workers of Ecuador 
was held at Atuntaqui. The Congress was attended by delegates from all parts 
of the country and from the Federation of Workers of the Province of Pichincha. 
The Congress discussed the situation in the textile industry in Ecuador, with 
general reference to the claims put forward by the National Executive Council of 
the Federation of Ecuadorian Textile Workers held in March 1946." 

In May of the same year a delegation from the Confederation of Ecuadorian 
Workers described to the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour the difficult 
situation that textile workers were experiencing in the provinces of Tungurahua 
and Chimborazo, where employers had been threatening to close down their mills 
and discharge their workers, on the grounds that there was an insufficient market 
for their products. The Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour called a number of 
conferences with the owners of the mills and revealed that they had fallen into a 
precarious economic condition owing to credit restrictions adopted by the banks. 
The Government undertook to take the necessary measures to find a solution. 





See International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 107. 
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Cuban National Workers’ Federation of Textile, Tailoring, and Allied Industries. 


In 1947 the Cuban textile industry, with a capital investment of about 160 mil- 
lion pesos, passed through a crisis brought about by foreign competition. The crisis 
resulted in the closing down of a number of factories and the consequent unemploy- 
ment of workers. In a meeting held on 27 May in Havana City the above-mentioned 
Federation addressed an open statement to the Government and the public, declar- 
ing that there existed an understanding between wholesale importers and foreign 
manufacturers and that this was leading to a total or partial shutting down of 
several textile mills. At the same time the Federation called on the Cuban Govern- 
ment to make no concessions of any kind at the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment which might affect the textile and tailoring industries. In 
addition, the Federation resolved to discuss with the Executive Committee of the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers the desirability of sending a delegation of textile 
workers to Mexico to co-operate with the C.T.A.L. in preparing a general plan to 
protect the national industries of Latin American countries. 

In a memorandum addressed to the President of the Republic, the National 
Federation of Textile, Tailoring and Allied Industries, the Craft Union of the 
Textile, Tailoring and Allied Industries, and the Broom-makers’ Union of the 
province of La Habana, repeated these demands and declared that the 40,000 
workers in the textile, tailoring and allied industries were alarmed at the threat 
of increased unemployment arising from the discharges of workers, which were 
becoming ever more frequent. The memorandum gave, as the main cause of the 
crisis, an insufficient tariff regulation. In addition, the Federation called for a 
round-table conference, presided over by the President and including represen- 
tatives of the National Chamber of Commerce of Cuba and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, Wholesalers and the National Textiles Federation, to study the 
possible effects of the crisis in the textile industry on the general economy of the 
country. At the same time, the Federation published a manifesto in which it 
declared that if unemployment in the textile industry grew worse it would mean 
a serious danger for other industries in the country, since the total wages of all 
textile workers represented 25 million pesos a year, which were spent on consumer 
goods of other national industries. 

Early in August 1947 the Third National Council of the Federation was held 
in Havana to make a further study of the problem. Among the resolutions adopted 
by the Council were resolutions : 


(a) expressing satisfaction at the President’s announcement that the Govern- 
ment intended to establish an import quota system to protect the textile industry 
from foreign competition ; and requesting that delegates from the National Textile, 
Tailoring and Allied Industries’ Federation should be included on the Committees 
set up to study the import quota system ; 

(b) demanding increased tariff duties on textiles and textile piece goods ; 


(c) demanding that the Government should order all factories which had 
closed down to reopen and to re-engage their workers ; and 


(d) requesting the Government to order a corresponding increase in wages to 
bring them into line with the present cost of living. 


Peruvian Teaxtile Workers’ Federation. 


In September 1946 workers of the Lima textile factories organised under the 
“ Grace ” Alliance of Textile Unions (which takes its name from the W. R. Grace 
Company) put forward four main lists of demands for readjustment and levelling 
of wage rates. After six months’ discussions only partial agreement was reached 
and a number of points remained outstanding ; a 20-day strike was then declared 
by the workers in the factories concerned, and finally, on 17 March 1947, the Fede- 
ration of Peruvian Textile Workers called a general strike of the whole union, 
which lasted three days and affected about 12,000 workers. After intervention by 
the Ministry of Justice and Labour, the dispute was settled to the satisfaction of 
the workers. 
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Textile Workers’ Union of Uruguay. 

In view of the danger of a partial shut-down in a number of textile mills, a 
tripartite committee was set up in September 1947 to study problems affecting 
the industry.’ 


MEETINGS OF SEAFARERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The National Union of Seamen of Great Britain and the Officers’ 
(Merchant Navy) Federation held their annual general meetings in 
London in July and August 1947 respectively. A brief account of 
the proceedings is given below. ‘ 


NATIONAL UNION OF SEAMEN 


The 55th Annual General Meeting of the National Union of 
Seamen was held from 21 to 25 August under the chairmanship 
of Mr. T. Yates, who was recently appointed Acting General Secre- 
tary in place of the late Mr. Charles Jarman. At the opening of the 
meeting the delegates stood in tribute to Mr. Jarman’s memory. 


Reports were submitted to the meeting by the Acting General Secretary, by 
Mr. S. James, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, and by Mr. Percy Knight, 
National Organiser. These reports gave an account of various negotiations carried 
on during the year and in particular of the far-reaching agreements concluded on 
wages, hours and other conditions of employment and on the new Merchant Navy 
Established Service Scheme.? 

The meeting also had before it a large number of resolutions submitted by 
various branches. One of these expressed dissatisfaction with the new established 
service scheme, which was alleged to cause division within the ranks of members 
of the union. The resolution proposed that the negotiating committee be instructed 
to press for an amended scheme that would abolish “ the present caste system of 
company contract, general service and unestablished. categories”. The Assistant 
Secretary pointed out that there had not yet been time to give the existing scheme 
a fair trial. He reported that up to 14 July the figures for the different types of 
contracts * were as follows: company contract: officers, 9,725, ratings, 5,715 ; 
general service : officers, 1,601, ratings, 7,518; unestablished : officers, 11,326, 
ratings, 18,228. The Chairman said that for years they had been asking for conti- 
nuity of service. They had been able to get only 70 per cent., but the scheme 
should be given a fair trial after which it would be discussed again by the parties 
concerned. The resolution calling for immediate revision was then defeated. 

One of the resolutions adopted called for negotiations with shipowners to have 
establishment benefit increased and to permit unestablished seafarers to obtain 
leave on a proportionate basis after three months’ service on articles or when 

through no fault of their own. Other resolutions adopted called for the 
calculation of hours on coastwise vessels on a weekly instead of a fortnightly basis 
and for the revision of the existing overtime agreement for the catering department.‘ 





1 Information received from I.L.O. correspondents in the capitals of the various countries 
and from the national trade union bodies, together with information published in the Noliciero 
de la C.T.A.L. (weekly organ of the Confederation of Latin American Workers). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 307. 

* For details of the nature of these contracts, cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. 

* Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph, 22-26 July 1947. 
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Orricers’ (MERCHANT Navy) FEDERATION 


In its report for the year ending 30 June 1947, the Council of 
the Federation expressed approval of the collective agreement 
negotiated earlier in 1947 through the National Maritime Board.! 


The report admitted that none of the parties had got complete satisfaction but 
it emphasised that the agreement was a striking tribute to the reasonableness and 
common sense of all concerned. It pointed out that the aim of the Council was 
to play a full and proper part in developing and maintaining the maximum degree 
of efficiency in British shipping wherever its influence could be properly exercised. 
The need for an adequate training college for navigating and engineer officers was 
stressed—a project that has been hanging fire for some time. The report also dealt 
with the use of radar and similar devices and with the position of officers’ organis- 
ations in India as the result of the division into two dominions and made reference 
to the problem of British and United States officers serving on vessels under the 
flag of Panama. The report was adopted by the annual general meeting of the 
Federation which opened on 28 August. Representatives of the Royal Navy and 
the Shipping Federation were present at the opening sitting. 

Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., who presided over the meeting, said that the 
Federation after 20 years’ existence had now reached its objective of establishing 
the fundamental conditions of employment in the service. Although “ everything 
in the garden was not perfectly lovely ” it was very much improved from 10 years 
ago and it was now a matter for the officers themselves to secure further gradual 
improvement. There were no grounds for complacency, for the number of officers 
leaving the service was still greater than those joining and conditions in some 
vessels, particularly the small coastwise vessels, were still far from satisfactory. 
He pointed out that the Federation had done a great deal towards breaking down 
the old feelings of rivalry between deck and engine room officers and now stood 
for Merchant Navy officers as a whole.* 


SoutH AFRICAN TRADES AND LABOUR COUNCIL 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Seventeenth Annual Conference of the South African Trades 
and Labour Council was held at Port Elizabeth from 7 to 11 April 
1947. 

The 170 delegates present represented some 100 trade unions 
with an aggregate membership of 134,000. 


Presidential Address. 

Mr. A. J. Downes, President of the S.A.T.L.C., spoke at length on a conflict 
which had arisen within the National Executive of the Council. The speaker went 
on to explain that one group desired full social, political and economic equality for 
all, but the other group which was more responsible and realistic, was content to 
follow a steady policy of moderation towards a reasonable objective, on the lines 
of the British Trades Union Congress. If such a policy were necessary in Great 
Britain, which had a homogeneous population, it was all the more desirable in 
South Africa with its mixed and diverse population. Permanent improvement of 
working conditions could only be attained by co-operation and good will, for any 
gains achieved by drastic or violent means could only be temporary, the President 
concluded. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
* Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph, 25 and 29 Aug. 1947. 
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He also urged moderation with regard to Native trade unions. The Natives 
should be given adequate facilities to set up their own unions, and in the opinion 
of the speaker favourable legislation was possible of attainment, but the delay in 
bringing such legislation before Parliament was due to the persistent demands 
from the extremists for “ full” recognition under the Industrial Conciliation Act. 
Native Unions. 

One of the most important discussions at the Conference centred round a 
resolution aimed at preventing Native unions and others not registered under the 
Industrial Conciliation Act from affiliating with the S.A.T.L.C. Delegates in favour 
of the resolution said that the attempts of Natives to organise should be encouraged 
in every possible way but only if the standards and status of European workers 
were maintained. Delegates opposed to the resolution said it was provided in the 
constitution of the S.A.T.L.C. that the Council should promote the interest of all 
organised workers in South Africa. The resolution was put to the vote and defeated, 
whereupon representatives of five unions left the Conference in spite of an appeal 
by the President. 


Among other resolutions adopted, were the following : 


Industrial Conciliation Act. 
The Conference reiterated its demand that the Government amend the Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act of 1937 in order to include Natives. 


Wages. 

The Conference protested against the dilatory policy of the Wage Board in 
dealing with wages of low-paid workers. 
African Mineworkers’ Strike. 

The methods used by the police to break the African mineworkers’ strike in 
August 1946 were condemned, and it was decided to request the Government to 


enquire into the methods used by the police, and also to urge the awarding of 
compensation to the dependants of those killed and to the injured. 


Unemployment Insurance Act. 

It was agreed to lodge a protest with the Minister of Labour against action 
minimising the scope of the Unemployment Insurance Act, by reducing the number 
of contributing workers. 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. J. Calder was elected President. Mr. W. J. de Vries resigned as General 
Secretary and the vacancy has not yet been filled.* 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Permanent Committee of the International Technical Fire Prevention and 
Fire Fighting Committee adopted on 2 September 1947 resolutions requesting all 
Governments belonging to the Committee (and the Governments of any other 
interested States) (a) to designate at least one of their three delegates acting as 
members of the Committee to represent their countries at meetings of the I.C.A.O. 
(International Civil Aviation Organisation) in Montreal (Canada) to take part in 





1 Ambag (official organ of the South African Trades and Labour Council), Apr. 1947 ; 
W.F.T.U. Bulletin, 30 June 1947. 
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drawing up international regulations for the prevention and fighting of fire in all 
aspects connected with aerial navigation ; (b) to set up an “ International Fuel 
Depot Safety Committee” to define and suggest basic rules for the prevention 
and fighting of fire in connection with stocks of petroleum products in the liquid, 
solid or gaseous state. 

The Permanent Committee of the I.T.F.P.C. also requested each State to 
appoint at least three delegates to act as members of the said Committee. 


e*« 


As from 1 July 1947, the Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs has been divided 
into a Ministry of Social Affairs (Labour and Housing)—Socialdepartementet, and 
a Ministry of the Interior (and Health)—ZJnrikes 

In the Ministry of Social Affairs a new post for international collaboration on 
social questions has been created. The official appointed to the position will be 
required inter alia to keep the various Swedish institutions informed of the acti- 
vities of the International Labour Organisation. He will also be responsible for 
matters arising out of the collaboration in social and labour matters between the 
Northern European countries. 





az Peeee? 


STATISTICS 


A further slight change has been introduced in the plan for the periodic 
publication in the Review of statistics of labour conditions in different countries. 

Statistics of wages and hours of work will be published together in the 
November issue, and at quarterly intervals thereafter, i.e., in the issues of 
February, May, August, and November. 

Statistics of cost of living and food prices and of employment and unem- 
ployment, which appear in this issue, will appear twice every three months, i.e., 
in the issues of December, January ; March, April ; ete. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The index numbers of cost of living and retail prices are given 
below. 


The tables show: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and “ miscellaneous ”, specified in the headings by the letters 
a to eé. 


(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: “ Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 


For other topics in labour statistics, see below for statistics of 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


. signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 
.- signifies : “ figures not yet received af 

* signifies : “ provisional 
— signifies : : * figures are nil or negligible ”. 
¥ signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
replaced by another, or revised. 
i k-faced type : indices (100) of the base 


year. 
: index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 
brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. 





1® May and July-Dec. 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 
AFRICA || AMERICA 
Country — French Southern Union off Unitea| New- 
soetes West | Egypt | Nigeria | Rhode-| Sudan | South || Canada| ¢,.,,, | found- 
Africa Africa sia Africa land 
Town or no. || Brazza- ° St. 
of localities ville? Dakar* | Cairo Lagos 6 e 9 69 34-56 John’s 
Original base Jan. 1913-| Sept. Aug. 1935- 1935- Oct. 
(=100)  fOct-1998) 1938 |suiy wa] 1939 | 1959 | 1998 | 1988 || 1939 | 1939 | 1938 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of ao toten a-e a-e a-e a-e a, b, da’ ° a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 . ° 117 e 114 ‘ 110 120 119 
1931 ° ° 107 ° 110 ° 104 108 106 
1932 . . 102 e 105 ° 99 98 95 
1933 ° ° 97 ° 100 ° 97 93 90 
1934 ° e 98 ° 98 ° 98 94 93 ° 
1935 ° ° 101 Ps 98 97 95 96 ‘ 
1936 ° ° 101 ‘ 97 ° 98 97 96 ° 
1937 . : 100 ° 100 ° 100 100 100 : 
1938 100° 100 102 ° 103 100 104 101 98 100° 
1939 ° e 102 100° 103 100° 104 100 97 10# 
1940 ° 111 ° 105 e 107 104 98 . 
1941 ° . 137 ° 109 ° 112 110 102 125" 
1942 ° 183 151* 116 16r°* 122 116 113 140 
1943 ° 241 167* 122 176" 129 117 120 149 
1944 ° 371 272 163* 127 164" 1%) 133 117 122 161 
1945 307 eco 287 176° 130 164 137 118 125 160 
1946 377 ee 282 ese 135 177 139 122 136° 163 
1946 : Sept. P eee 284 ° 135 191 138 124 142 162 
Oct. 431 eee 288 ee 136 186 139 125 145 163 
Nov. ° ee 286 e 137 183 140 126 148 164 
Dec. ° ° 284 ° 137 183 140 126 149 166 
1947 : Jan. 463 o 281* ° 137 182 140 125 149 166 
Feb. ° ee 277* ° 137 183 142 126 149 168 
Mar. e eve 274* ° 137 190 144 127 152 168 
April 4198 a 273* ee 137 197 144 129 152 168 
May e ee 271* ° 137 203 145 132 152 170 
June ° ee ese ° 137 208 146 133 153 171 
July 547 eee eee ° 136 eee 146 134 154 175 
Aug. e eee eee ° 136 eee 146 135 156 174 
Sept. ° oe ose ° 139 es 146 138 eee eee 
Food 
4 a 
1929 ° ° 127 ° 121 ° 112 131 126 ° 
1931 e ° 108 . 107 ° 102 100 99 ° 
1932 ° ° 101 ° 105 e 93 8&3 82 
1933 ° ° 92 ° 101 ° 96 82 80 ° 
1934 . ° 102 ° 100 ° 101 90 89 ° 
1935 ° ° 106 ° 99 ° 99 92 95 . 
1936 ° e 102 ° 98 ° 99 95 96 ° 
1937 : ° 100 ° 100 ° 100 100 100 . 
1938 100° ° 104 ° 102 ° 105 101 93 100° 
1939 ° ° 102 100° 101 ° 104 97 90 109° 
1940 ° ° 113 . 104 ° 107 102 92 ° 
1941 ° e 140 ° 108 ° 115 112 100 143" 
1942 ° e 181 156* 113 ° 127 123 118 170 
1943 ° ° 238 176° 120 ° 138 127 131 176 
1944 . ° 274 163* 122 e 144 127 129 180 
1945 310° ° 284 185* 126 P 147 129 132 184 
1946 381 271 217 131 ° 151 136 152 189 
1946 : Sept. ° ° 274 e 130 ° 149 139 165 187 
Oct. 431 ° 280 226 131 ° 151 142 171 187 
Nov. ° ° 276 235 133 ° 152 142 178 189 
Dec. ° ° 272 225 135 ° 152 142 177 190 
1947 : Jan. 462 ° 218 134 ° 152 141 175 190 
Feb. ° : 263 137 ° 156 142 173 193 
Mar. e ° 256 139 ° 159 144 180 195 
April 500 ° eee 142 ° 160 147 179 196 
May ° ° ee 142 ° 162 150 178 199 
June ° ° es 141 e 163 153 181 200 
July 547 ° 139 ° 161 155 183 209 
Aug. ° ° 136 . 160 156 187 209 
Sept. . . 146 ° 160 160 193 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1 Europeans. * Natives. *Oct. ‘ Including heating and soap. ‘Sept. * April and Oct. * Since July 
1941, a-e. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. * Dec. **June. ™ Juneand Dec. “ As from 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) 
Country 
British West Indies Argen- | Bolivia | Brazil | Chile | “om —_ 
Town or no. || Barba- | Jamaica St. Trini- | Buenos Rio de San 
of localities dos (Kingston) | Vincent; dad Aires Lae Pas Janeiro Santiago/ Bogota José 
inal base|| Sept. Aug. Aug. 1935 Oct. Dec. 1928- Mar. Feb. 1936 
= 100) 1939 1939 1939 1933 1936 1929 1928 1937 
Cost of living 
pe ame va a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 ° ° ° , 108 82 62 ° ° 
1931 ° e © ° 94 ° 72 61 ° 
1932 ° ° P ° 84 72 65 » ° 
1933 e e . 89 71 80 > ° 
1934 ° : . 84 77 80 ° ° 
1935 ° $ 100 89 ° 81 82 4 ° 
1936 ° ° eee 98 ° 93 89 4 94 
1937 ° > . : 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 ° ° ° 99 131 104 104 113 101 
1939 100° 100° 100° men 101 162 107 106 118 101 
1940 120 120 ‘ 129 103 217 iii 119 114 99 
1941 130 135 140 106 278 124 137 112 102 
1942 151 152 166* 159 112 361 139 173 122 123 
1943 165 157 179 184 113* 441 154 201 141 158 
1944 179 159 184 194 113 470 170 224 170 167 
1945 187 159 188 196 135 496 197 244 189 177 
1046 ene 165 194 204 159 533 222 283 207 184 
1046: Sept. eo 170 201 204 159 538 232 303 209 190 
Oct. on 170 202 206 163 539 230 312 212 193 
Nov. es 176 202 216 164 562 232 314 220 198 
Dec. o 175 201 216 167 601 231 328 222 204 
1047 : Jan. os 178 204 220 165 615 272 345 230 209 
Feb. eo 182 203 221 166 623 279 342 232 205 
Mar. eee 185 204 221 177 619 301 358 238 206 
April eve ee 206 220 177 ion 293 365 243 208 
May —_ see 2065 220 177 ou 290 375 244 210 
June am 190 206 221 185 ee 290 376 246 213 
July we eve 208 221 oes oes on 383 251 212 
Aug. ese ‘ 210 221 ove eee eee 392 251 213 
Sept. nee ino 213 221 ant - os ion gee 211 
Food 
1929 ° ° e . e e 78 58 ° ° 
1931 ‘ . . . . ‘ 66 50 ‘ ‘ 
1932 ° e ° ° ° 71 56 ° e 
1933 ° ° © . 85 e 69 72 ° ° 
1934 . " ° . 76 . 77 73 ° é 
1935 ° e ° 100 85 ° 80 76 ‘ 
1936 ‘ } eve 98 ° 90 84 nm 94 
1937 . ‘ 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 » . P 95 124 100 105 114 99 
1939 100° 100° 100° ° 96 142 102 103 121 96° 
1940 one 124 . 97 176 108 120 115 91 
1941 133 » 101 248 116 137 111 95 
1942 144 110 316 131° 179 123 119 
1943 144 on 112° 360 152 212 145 149 
1944 ete 139 172 116 405 175 227 184 160 
1945 167* 143 175 pers 133 424 209 242 207 181 
1946 —_ 154 182 224 161 473 240 281 222 187 
1946 : Sept. 163 190 161 483 258 304 222 197 
Oct. 162 190 165 479 253 307 226 202 
Nov. 162 190 167 528 259 311 236 208 
Dec. 162 190 172 582 255 338 238 211 
1947 : Jan. 164 190 251 168 598 247 362 248 222 
Feb. 168 188 252 171 595 260 356 251 214 
Mar. 172 188 253 183 598 314 357 259 216 
April bis 188 251 182 — 296 359 265 218 
May sis 188 251 181 287 368 266 220 
June 178 192 252 184 288 368 270 222 
July alee 192 252 eee ose 382 277 220 
Aug. 194 252 ooo 385 276 222 
Sept. —_ 198 252 ‘ os on 218 








Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 


*Mar., July and Oct.-Dec. 
to old series by I.L.0O. 


* Sept. 


b = Fuel and light; c 
* Aug. 


* Sept.-Dec. 


= Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


* New series with base 1943 = 100, spliced 
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America (cont.) 








Gountay British 


Guiana Mexico | Panama | Paraguay) 





Town or no. George- : 

of localities 30 town Mexico Panama | Asuncion 

Original base|| July- Mar.- 
= 100) Dec. 1937| Dec. 1938 


of local 
1934 | 1939-40] 1938 Original 








Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index oe ° 














OY Osh 6 216-878 8. 025.6. eh oe 


1946 


1946 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


. 
. 
. 
. 

















100" 
148* 
149 
153 
157 
179 


179 . 180 


181 187 
181 ° 217 


181 225 


180 218 
‘ 182 J 216 
Mar. a 181 . 4 216 
April en 181 212 ia 217 
May ese 181 ° eco 210 
June ee 179 ° én 208 
July nee 181 216 és 208 
Aug. eee 188 . =~ 205 
Sept. ‘si 186 . aie 211 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
4 July-Dec. *Mar.-Dec. *Sept. ‘Aug. * Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. * From 1937, new 
series with base 1934-36 = 100. "Mar. *Juneand Dec. * Nov. : 
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America (concl.) ASIA 











Netherlands 
Indies 


Domin- 
M Country Uruguay a China Cyprus India 





Town or no. || Monte- Caracas — | Shanghai . —¢ | Bombay | Batavia! Makassar 


of localities | video 





Original base Jan.-June Aug. 1926|July 1933-| Jan. Jul. 
(= 100) conde Mead 1937 July 1927|June 1934] 1929 | 1938 


Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index ind 


























1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 





| 










































































381212 337 601 
| 1946 : Sept. 438'* | 280000 | 420 000 
Oct. 305 000 | 442 000 
Nov. 345 000 | 481 000 
Dec. 415 000 | 548 000 
: Jan. J 422 000 | 672 000 
Feb. 533 000 |1045 000 
Mar. 535 000 |1122 000 
April : 585 000 |1285 000 
May rm 694 000 |2088 000 
235 June : 951 000 |2462 000 
| me ‘ 4% |1404000 |2725 000 
ae . ae 1530 000 |3066 000 
= ‘ ee 1908 000 |3767 000 
a Food 
: 236° 
: 110° 
: ; 968 
; ‘ gi* 
; 100 - 100 
103 : 105 
2 139 ; 104° 
100° 480 ‘ 109 
117 | 2 067 , ; 121 
142 4 084 : ; : 
175 11 400 
183 41 696 ‘ 
210 134042 | 25560 
as 247 G82 | 338 894 ; 
250 1946 : Sept. 264 000 | 447 000 1 646** 
233 Oct. 290 000 | 465 000 1 759* 
240 Nov. 332 000 | 490 000 4 421* 
Dec. 410 000 | 505 000 307 3 178* 
218 
228 Jan. 395 000 | 630000 _ 288 3151 | 1495 
238 Feb. 504 000 | 985000 ... 321 281 3458 | 1855 
255" Mar. 501 000 |1003 000 |... 322 288 | 3399 | 1 860 
263 April ‘ 524 000 |1192000 |... 324 289 3278 | 2036 
275 May a 630 000 |2057 000 ee 333 289 2125 | 1958 
278 June ion 903 000 |2604000 | ... 331 300 |2399 | 1835 
oe July ia : 1364 000 (2761000 | ... 345 295 |2392 fe 
= Aug. a asta 1304 000 |3080000 |... 385 311 si 
ti mae Sept. os — 1727 000 |3801 000 | 282 i . 
37, new Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


_. ‘Including soap and coal. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; compo- 
sition: a-c, e. *Jan.-Nov. ‘Aug. *June and Dec. *Jan.-Oct. * July 1933-June 1934. * Average cal- 
culated for a period of less than one year. * New series with base 1938 = 100, spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. 
* From Sept. on including rent. ** Sept.-Dec. 

8 
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Asia (concl.) 








Country Japan pe Palestine 


B.J.* C.B.S.* o.S.* J.A.* 
Of localities Tokyo | Tokyo 3 3 


Original base 21Mar.1936-| July July Jan. 1942 Aug. 
(=100) 20 Mar. 1937 1914 1937 , 1939 


Cost of livin 


Composition 
of the index ats a, be 




















1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 

















1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 ° ° ° ° 
1936 ° » 100 
1937 , ioo* 100" 
1938 ° 92 98 104 
1939 100 107 
1940 ° : 113 122 112 
1941 ° 147 154 113 
1942 ° 23335 238 213 
1943 ° 290 287 563 
1944 oe ° 278 285 
1945 ° ° ° 295 313 
1946 ° eee ‘ 301 334 729 


1946: Sept. pon — 295 347 
Oct. oe one one ° 299 351 665 
Nov. we nae oan “ 294 341 688 
Dec. ote od sie ° 301 331 646 


Jan. oes yom ese ‘ 308 332 
Feb. a a on e 312 336 515 
Mar. on o a ‘ 315 334 498 
April ese tn we 295 325 468 
May _ ~ wa mg ; 299 326 458 
June nes os a - ‘i 296 326 469 
July on ate an eon ° 296 326 483 



































Aug. a se os ~e ° eee 332 
Sept. ° one ene ees 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

New series with base March 1946=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * National Bank. * Ban 
of Japan. ‘ Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. * June and Dec. * May. * June-Aug. * Jan. * Office of Statistics. 
2@ From 1929 to 1936, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets ; from 1937 to 
Aug. 1939, new official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 
1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jan. 
1942, new official “ Wages Committee "’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each series 
spliced to preceding series. * Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. ** New series based on food, soap 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. ™ New series, based on food, soap and kero- 
sene, linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. *™ From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab 
markets linked to old index. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 
%** Jewish Agency for Palestine. ** Aug. ** July. 
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EvuRopE 








G. Britain 
Spain | Finland! France | & North. 
Ireland 


50 36’ | 45 dep. | 24-504 


Country Bul- 


Austria Den- 


garia mark 
Town or no. : + Whole 
of localities Vienna 12-67° country 


Original base July July 
(=100) 1914 1914 1935 1930 1914 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 
1929 172 
1931 138 
126 
117 


a-e 








1946 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May | 
June 











126% 
1272 
1946 1614 


1946 : Sept. 127 
Oct. 179° 

186" ene : 

120 189° eve 498 121 


120 191 282 520 121 
121 191 282 ; 541 121 196 
124 198 280 ‘ 631 122 201 
124 201 278 679 121 197 
128 209 280 704 117 206 
130 209 286 ; bai 721 joo | 207 
136 329 | 303 ne 735 ; 101 217 
127 3389 | 320 ; mn 752 re 99 aa 
me at io ant ; Be 756 : 100 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Territory before 1938. * April ; official prices ; food index based on normal consumption of family 
consisting of man, wife and 2 children. * 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. * New index 
with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. *July. *July-Dec. * Until 1936: 21 towns. * New 
index (base: 1938 = 100); weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 
Population, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series. *Jan.-Nov. +*° New series 1933 = 100; 11-17 towns in the 
British Zone. 1 New series 1939 = 100; Athens; composition a-c,e. ** New index; case 1936-38 = 100; 
retail price index. % Interim index. * Apr.-Dec. 
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Europe (cont.) 











Country 
Ireland Italy — Norway| Netherlands Poland | Portugal 


Town or no. Amster- " 
of localities 120 9 31 dam 6 Warsaw | Lisbon 


Original base July Oct.1923- June 1933- 
(= 100) 1914 | 1939 1914 Sept.1924 1928 | june 1999 














of living 


Composition 

of the index oa,e i a-b 
1929 ° 127 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 








8 756" 
10 855° 


1946 : Sept. - cos eee < 11 043 
Oct. ° eon ote 11 710° 

12 450° 

13 075" 


13 305 
13 380 
14 055 
14 546 
































1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 ° ° 
1938 ‘ 100 
1939 100: 101 
1940 141 111 
1941 194 ° 7 124 
1942 274 ° a 141 
1943 330 ° ° 154 
1944 334 ‘ 173 
1945 eee 342 cede 11 371" 192 


1946 eee 361 eee eee 217 


1946 : Sept. 364 vee ° 12 361 ; 
Oct. 106 375 ose . 12 790° 216 


Nov. || 119 7 377 oe 7 13635" | 215 
Dec. || 113 : 383 ra 14153" | 219 


1947 : Jan. 120 ‘ 387 iio 208 14 633 224 
Feb. 137 394 abe 208 14 691 232 
Mar. 134 ° 380 ese 210 15 568 227 
April 142 ° 371 ike 211 16 115 227 
May 136" 180 372 eee 211 eee 223 
June 162 « 362 de 218 ooo 220 
July 117 ‘ 356 me a 220 ibe 211 
Aug. 118 192 356 oie ove 212 ere 208 
Sept. ses e 356 oon an 160 one ie éve 210 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1Jan.-Mar. * New index with base 1938 = 100 for 62 cities with over 50 000 inhabitants, spliced by 
I.L.0. to old series. *Jan.-Sept. ‘ Oct.-Dec. SJan.-Oct. * Mar., June and Aug.-Dec. 7 Jan.-July. 
*Sept.and Dec. * Mar.-Sepi.; Dec. * Jan.-June. *™ Mar.-Dec. ** Aug.-Dec. ™ New index with base 
Aug. 1946=100. 
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220 
211 
208 





210 


janeous. 
iced by 
n.-July. 
ith base 


| Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Country [Rumania| Sweden Switzer-| Czecho- | Yugoslavia Austra- | New 
land | slovakia rkey | —________— lia Hawaii Zealand 
C.S.1.3 Soc.* N.B.* C.L.* 


Town or no. || Bucha- Bel- (|3 (Croat. Hono- ® 
of localities || rest 60 34 | Prague |Istanbul) -rade |&Slov.)#| 2° lulu | 425 


Original base July July dan.-June July Mar. 1926- 
(= 100) 1933 | 1914 1914 | 1914 | 1926 | 4994 1943 | 1930 


Cos! of living 


Composition ‘ 
of the index sit oe 


























142 
99 123 


: 97 120 95 
84 96 107 92 
81 95 106 94 
87 98 98 95 
93 98 97 

100 (co 100 

105 100 

112 101 105 

151° 110 

218° 115 

1942 321" ove 125 


1943 434° ee oe 129 
1944 651° ove ene 129 
1945 3 852" ove eee 129 
1946 23 700° ese eee 131 


1946: Sept. || 25 806 
Oct. 32 907" : + oan tied ° 
Nov. || 38 281° . nde ote 132¢ 
Dec. 48 372" ron ose ° 
Jan. 96 149° ° ee _— ° 
Feb. |/135 404° , os one 133° 
158 461° os ae é 


134¢ 


137° 


. 








7 


123 
97 


. 94 
82 98 90 88 
78 95 97 92 
86 98 95 95 
95 100 98 97 
100 100 100 

107 98'° 104 
115 102 114 98 109 
164° 113 137 111 110 
272° 135 151 141 111 
416" 155 75 eee 121 
578" 163 154 449 ese ove 122 
875" 166 155 399 ove eee 120 
6 418" 166 160 407 ese ove 121 
1946 41 729° 148 162 342 405 ove eee 122 
1946 : Sept. || 44 072 149 161 334 383 ove eee 120 
Oct. 61 636" 150 166 332 393 eee ove 121 

Nov. || 73 316° 150 166 331 404 eve ese 122 
Dec. || 92 721° 149 167 334 417 ese eee 123 


1947: Jan. |/194 579" 149 166 335 419 ees ose 123 
Feb. |/270 962" 150 166 338 417 ase eee 127 . 
Mar. ||309 850° 154 166 338 418 ese eee 128 135 
April eee 154 166 308 408 eee eee 127 ° 
May eee 154 170 308 403 eee eee 128 ° 
June ees 155 172 309 403 eee eee 128 137 
July eee 154 171 317 403 eee eee 130 139 
Aug. eee 155 171 306 ove ese ove 130 141 
Sept. ose 160 172 310 . eee one 130 143 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


* Central Statistical Institute. * Social Board. * National Bank. ‘* Chamber of Labour. ®* Since 
Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. * Quarterly averages. * Including heating. * Mar. * New special warlime 
price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. ** New series with base 
1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





















































Unemployment and Employment 


The statistics of unemployment and employment are given below. 
The tables show statistics of : 
I. Unemployment in general ; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed ; 
III. Industrial employment : (a) indices of numbers employed ; 
(b) indices of total hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 


(tables VI, VIII and XI). 
For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: 


“ Statistics, Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see above for statistics of 
cost of living and food prices ; and the August number for statistics 
of wage rates and earnings. Statistics of hours of work last 
appeared in the September issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies: “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies ; “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies: “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign © signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 

Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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AFRICA 





Nigeria*® 


Canada 


United States 


Chile 





v 


vi 


I 


vi 


v 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 
(insured) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





1945 
1946 


1946: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


2241 
7 259 
7562 
7 264 


6 962 





107 000 
442 000 
646 000 
483 000 


142 750* 


115 000¢ 


141 000¢ 


91 000¢ 


73 000¢ 








% 


10 454 
41 139 
96 760 


57 682 
57 036 
63 760 
84 374 


103 995 
110 062 
103 291 
82 276 
59 410 
47 817 
41 877 
37 350 





NORPAURSHS> SON Wo & 


PEPPER Rh Bw mmo. . 





105 236 
103 739 
100 417 


108 331 
190 685 


142 200 
134 126 
146 625 
164 262 


193 636 
194 766 
182 478 
157 537 
127 065 
114 493 


1 499 000° 
7 911 000 
12 634 000 
10 208 000 
7 273 000 
9 910 000 
8 842 000 


14 996 
69 719 
81 809 
84 050 
88 516 





53 663 
65 667 
73 677 
64 929 


5 560 000 
2 660 000 
1 070 000 

670 000 


1 040 000 
2 270 000 


2 070 000 
1 960 000 
1 930 000 
2 120 000 


2 400 000 
2 490 000 
2 330 000 
2 420 000 
1 960 000 
2 555 000 
2 584 000 


98 967 
ove 2 121 000 


8 120 000" |1 


29 345 
71 805 
10 673 
3 203 
4578 
9 416 
8 551 
4117 
2 523 
3 620 
4 357 
4 626 
4 400 


4 076 
4 275 
4 253 
4 251 


5 387 
5 781 
5 851 
5 873 
5 308 
5 018 
4 856 
4772 


LPP Ohh hm COLO t8 CD fom mene 
Pee we Owl NDwitr OS io 











(thousands) 


Persons cov. 








4795 





2132 








58 430 














AMERICA (concl.) 


ASIA 





Mexico 


| Puerto Rico 


Netherlands 
Indies 





Japan 


Palestine 





VI 


vI 


v 


VI 


yu 








Unemployed 


(estimated) 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 





Wholly** | Partially 





1946 


1946 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


287 462 
275 774 
191 371 


180 128 
209 332 
198 593 
184 274 
180 583 
158 076 


% 





ee 





Wo @Ow@S HR 


6912 
14 571 
17 398 








22 978° 
18 842 
19 466 
18 603 
15 636" 


oe 





eee 


SWUTAIID@ 


- 


422 755 
408 710 
356 044 
295 443 
237 371 
212 000* 


-. SF Se 
oN Doe 


$ 336 750" | 11.8" 


ee 








11 684"* 

13 976 
9 882 
4514 
3 233"* 
3 822 
4 035 
5 983 


6 324 
5 570 
5 666 
5 973 


7718 
7 626 
9019 
7979 
8 311 
8 588 
8 620 
8714 


9 361" 








(thousands) 





Persons cov. 


























28 270 


60 








I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


Ill. Trade union fund returns. 
*Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. 


Based on sample survey. 


of the Census estimates. 


* Since 1936, including applications for work registered with local correspondents. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 
VI. 


Official estimates. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates. 
? Annual average for 1940 includes an allowance for Jan. tw oo 
+” Jan.-Nov. 


* Nov. 
* Bureau 
* Lagos. 
" Dec. 


* Jan.-Oct. 


labour only: reported prior to 1943 by unions; subsequently by joint Jewish labour exchanges. 


be acy of persons registered as unemployed for 20 days or more during the month. 
une. 


Dee, 


4? Mar.-Dec. 


Aug.-Dec. * April- 












































































































































512 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont. ) 
Europg 
Germany Austria Belgium || Bulgaria 
Date v v _™ Vv | v 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed* A a Unemployed 
(registered) (registered) (insured) registered (registered) | 
% 
1929 1 898 604 9.3 191 997" 13 0007 . | 
1931 4519 704 23.3 300 223 110 0007 e } 
1933 4 804 428 26.3 405 740 210 0007 ‘ 
1935 2 151 039" 11.6! 348 675 210 927 J 
1937 912 312 4.6 320 961 126 535 é 
1938 429 461 2.1 244 788" 174 003 ° . 
1939 ° ° 89 183° 195 211 ° 31 438 
1940 ° ° ° e e 31 764 
1941 ° ° e ° 31 057 
1942 ° 26 453 
1943 ‘ . 25 073 
1944 ‘ ° ° Py 20 881 
1945 > ‘ 80 278‘ 144 579 179 347 17 862 
1946 1 361 000" 5.20" 74 105" 67 192 68 436 14 208 
1946 : Sept. 1 193 000 44 67 300 36 705 39 029 2 164 
Oct. . e 66 398 37 204 40 829 2706 | 
Nov. ‘ ‘ 64 659° 43 391 43 641 7614 | 
Dec. 1 212 000 4.3 61 163 80 742 76 574 19723 | 
1947 : Jan. ° . 68 225 90 241 77 055 23 438 
Feb. . . 73 571 130 979 107 578 23623 | 
Mar. 1 322 000 4.7 73 349 93 649 66 164 23 178 
April ° ° 67 376 51 154 48 474 20 242 
May ‘ " 58 206 45 169 eee 6 331 
June 886 000 3.1 49 277 46 259 ete 3 864 
July ° . 42 587* 54 904 ose 2617 
Aug. i ; ae 48 700* ‘ 2431 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 27 868 1 800 % x 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Spain Finland France 
Date Ill os Vv Vv M4 Vv 
— = - Ticati 
tunes ae 2 _— Unemployed a ya “ior work | 
pe registered (registered) || (0 elie registered | 
% | 
1929 42 817 15.5 44 581 . 3877 894 9 983 
1931 53 019 17.9 59 430 ‘ 11 495 45370 63 856 | 
1933 97 478 28.8 121 115 593 627° 17 139 274 147** 304789 | 
1935 76 195 19.7 92 406 696 989 7163 426 460 463720 | 
1937 95 103 21.9 108 634 e 3 695 354 554 379 994 
1938 97 136 21.4 112 050 ‘ 3 602 373 641 402 186 
1939 88 924 18.4 102 066 536 520'¢ 3 300 381 90218 418 413" 
1940 119 593 23.9 133 358 474 808 3 955 751 800** 961 168" 
1941 43 471 8.0* 48 501° 450 014 3 384 292 649 394 534 
1942 48 968 9.1 53 159 294 530 1 561 70 312 123957 | 
1943 34 272 6.3 37 056 225 493 923 19 87815 41 552" | 
1944 25 411 4.6 26 716 169 492 2018 14 577% 22 525"" | 
1945 46 661 8.2 47 623 148 000* 3 240 15 813 68 436 
1946 27 578 4.7 28 257 178 165 3 454 15 663 56 633 
1946 : Sept. 9 395 1.6 9 698 176 393 2703 9 891 46 646 
Oct. 10 279 1.8 10 610 180 534 3 336 9 253 51 437 
Nov. 18 441 3.2 19 046 1°5 595 3 413 9 038 50 719 
Dec. 58 421 10.0 59 163 180 699 2 564 9 532 46 424 
1947: Jan. 71 966 12.3 72 845 168 350 3 939 9 530 45428 | 
Feb. 89 910 15.4 91 127 16% 235 4 756 9 550 45849 | 
Mar. 70 352 12.0 71 465 161 409 5 167 9 466 46935 | 
April 17.913 3.1 1s 455 150 782 5 790 8 517 45865 | 
May 6 391 1.1 6 583 139 292° 6 271 7597 40 379 
June 3 309 0.6 3489 130 900* 3 102 6 678 37 232 
July 3 275 0.6 3 399 sl 2 989 6 143 34935 | 
Aug. 4 076 0.7 4 229 oes 2 888 5 753 38 034 | 
Persons cov. | 
(thousands) 567 . : 
































I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


III. Trade union fund returns. 


Territory. 


compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


series ; June-Dec. 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 


* July-Dec. 


1° Sept.-Dec. 


* Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. 
* Daily average during the month. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 
VI. Official estimates. 
2 Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps ; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar 


* Jan.-July. 


1! Public relief fund statistics. 
18 Jan.-Aug. 


* Dee. 


* Since Oct. 1944, 
* Estimates. 


8 New 


18 From Ju'y 1932 onwards, 


4 Oct.-Dec. 


18 Excluding 


Sept. ** Jan.-Mar., Nov. and Dec. *’First three months. * Labour registration statistics ; present territory, 
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Se ee ee ae ee eo 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 513 
r Europe (cont.) 
Great Britain Hungary Ireland Italy 
Date Vv Vv IV vee 
Applicants for work Applications Applicants 
registered fo: work ||Unemployed (insured)! for work sammie 
Wholly' | Tempor. registered registered 
% 
1929 959 213 264 911 15 173 . 20 702 300 786 
1931 2 061 861 579 851 52 305° " 25 230 734 454 
1933 2 045 670 450 570 60 595 P ° 72 472° 1 018 955'* 
1935 1 683 887 306 228 52 048 ° é 119 498 749 444"* 
1937 1 255 283* 200 876 48 359 : ‘ 82 425 . 
1938 1 404 376 371 956 47 426 . ' 88 714 
1939 1192 199 215 759 48 348 55 165 15.6 93 074 
1940 689 473° 160 615 43 684 54 677 15.5 84 054 
1941 203 029 59 403 48 892 50 967 14.6 74 656 
1942 93 762* 6 003 35 996 48 846 14.2 76 887 ° 
1943 67 765 1 528 25 929° 41 194 12.5 66 884° e 
1944 62 697 912 ‘ 36 263 11.3 59 047 ° 
1945 139 000 1133 . 33 964" 10.6’ 58 999 1 325 000** 
1946 359 754 3 315 31 784*° = 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 654 872 
1946: Sept. 355 285 3 921 ‘ 31 202 9.4 43 807 1 857 934 
Oct. 361 788 3 870 39 412° 29 673 8.9 43 988 1 946 026 
Nov. 361 817 4714 38 962° 32 041 9.6 63 335 1 997 601 
Dec. 358 645 4331 40 698° 32 940 9.9 64 787 2 098 257 
1947 : Jan. 392171 9 078 53 754° 36 025 10.8 69 515 2 227 866 
Feb. 460 183 1 413 878 57 652° 38 235 11.5 73 279 2 278 657 
Mar. 450 195 314 653 71 026" 44 477 13.4 75 213 2177 489 
April 377 535 49 454 75 293" 40 090 12.1 68 192 2 169 372 
May 314 995 16 548 81 125 37 318 10.5 61 792 one 
June 261 137 11 199 81 584 32 084 9.1 42 722 
July 245 815 9 731 73 230 28 328 8.0 38 322 
Aug. 242 059 7 632 80 700* 27 537 7.8 37 397 
Persons cov. | 
(thousands) | 333 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Netherlands Poland * Portugal 
Date ae l Vv SES . Vv we | 
Unemployed Unemployed Wholly Applications for Unemployed 
(trade unionists) (registered) || unemployed work registered (registered) 
% 
1929 5 902 | 15.4 19 089 ° 129 450 4.9 ° 
1931 - , 22.3 28 027 138 231 299 502 12.6 . 
1933 16 588 33.4 36 703 322 951 249 660 11.9 25 255 
1935 14 783 25.3 36 776 384 691 381 935 16.7" 42 315 
1937 16 532 20.0 29 881 368 909 375 088 14.6 40 240 
1938 19 230 22.0 30 296 353 646 347 509 127 ° 
1939 16 789 18.3 28 251 253 261" 414 584"* 14,1** 
1940 on 23.1 29 099" 197 886 ° ° ° 
1941 11.4 19 181 117 814 . 13 626" 
1942 ° 4 747 74 600 10 185** 
1943 . 437 20 364 7172 
1944 1. ° 274 . 4 229 
- 1945 5 2687¢ 5.3% 9 172"* 97 460*** . 3 107 
1946 4 055 3.6 12 246 53 079 79 093 2 372 
1946 : Sept. 2 559 2.2 5 329 38 743 90 425 . 
Oct. 2 622 2.2 6 489 37 578 85 995 2188 
Nov. 3 166 2.6 8 746 39 040 82 867 ° 
Dec. 4 380 3.6 10 234 47 007 73 854 2124 
1947: Jan. 5 839 4.7 13 825 51 480 69 102 ° 
Feb. 7 423 5.9 15 325 55 796 67 611 2 054 
Mar. 7 723 6.1 15 644 48 308 73 306 ° 
April 4 807 3.8 11 446 30 979 75 691 
May 3 240 2.5 6 186 24 100 ose 
June 2473 1.9 3 623 19 700 
July 2 039 1.6 2 628 18 800 
Aug. 2 030 1.5 3 086 20 200 
p ‘ _ — 
+ natin 122 530 2978 


























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
III, Trade union 
* Including 


fund returns. 





luding agriculture. 


VI. Official estimates. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 


*Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at 


vernment training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ‘Since Mar. 1942, 


uding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal 


full-time 
Nov. 


* Extended series. 


employment. 


mp on public works. 
4 Since April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. 
* Jan.-June. 


* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. 
since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 


the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 


Qumber 
" Since 





4 June-Dec. 


4 * Since Jan. 1930, excluding non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 

Since July 1945, excluding discharged soldiers who did not previously follow an insurable employment. 
4° Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics ; 
1 Since Jan. 1940, end of the month ; including persons 
** Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finmark and evacuated communes in Troms. 
* Since Jan. 1939, 


* Jan.- 


17 Since 1935, percentage based on the 


of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
July, unemployed registered at the end of the month 


* Jan.-Oct. Dec. ** — 











514 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ( conel. ) 















































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
Vv IV v? 1/1I* | 
Unemployed Unemployed Applications || Unemployed (insured) | 4 pplications De 
(registered) (trade unionists) for relief Wholly | Partially for work | 
% % 
7 449 32 621 11.2 10 212 1.8 1.7 8131 | 
35 737 64 815 . 46 540 5.9 12.1 24 208 19 
29 060 97 316 v 164 773 10.8 8.5 67 867 | 19 
13778 81 385 . 61 581 11.8 5.9 82468 | 19 
10 851 67 351 J 18 213 10.0 2.5 57 949" | 19 
7271 66 990 x 16 189 8.6 4.5 52 590" 19. 
5 989 63 722? ‘ 17 556 6.5 2.9 36 663 19 
3 192 84 617 t 13 367 3.1 2.1 14 784" 19 
861 85 018 i 22 219 2.0 1.7 9 095" 19 
6 0673 56 938 7.5 12 306 1.9 2.0 8 841" = 
. 43 950 5.7 7 081 1.4 1.5 6 058" 19: 
4 310° 39 123 4.9 11 255 1.6 1.7 6 533° 
5 980" 36 272 4.5 8 761 1.6 1.0 6 474" 19 
6 820° 27 554 3.2 4533 1.0 0.3 4262" | 19 
1946 : Sept. 6 344 17 120 2.0 2 430 0.2 0.1 : 1946 : 
Oct. 7 671 18 403 2.2 2782 0.1 0.1 1 122" 
Nov. 6 203 23 556 2.8 3 557 0.3 0.2 1 759" 
Dec. 5 883 42 034 4.9 4 084 2.5 0.6 10 155" 
5 820 36 617 4.2 5 035 3.4 0.8 14533" i987: 
4785 44 154 5.1 5 279 3.1 0.6 13 044° 
5 422 37 232 4.3 4 829 0.8 0.4 2 262° 
23 186 2.7 3 464 0.2 0.1 836" 
16 037° 1.8 2 087 0.1 0.1 631" 
15 991° 1.8 1576 0.1 0.1 491" 
14 820 1.7 1183 0.1 0.1 542 
13 770 1.6 1 067 0.1 0.0 670 
: oo 
Persons cov. ous 
(thousands) : 865 173¢ 542 — 
Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA Da 
Czechoslovakia || Yugoslavia Australia New Zealand 
Vv i sa IV eR . v v 
Applicants |/Unemployed, Unemployed Unemployed Unem- Unemployed 19% 
for work (registered) | (trade unionists) (estimated) ployed (registered) 19% 
: % 19: 
41 630 8 370 11.1 ‘ . 2 895? ‘ | 19% 
291 332 9 930 27.4 P 41 431" ‘ | 193 
738 267 15 997 25.1 563 200 46 944 ‘ 193 
686 269 16 752 16.5 ° 38 234 . 194 
408 949 21 650 9.3 : ay ae a 
335 515* 22 517 8.7 . ° 4757" 194 
41 317’ 24 223 9.7 298 000 5 6 422'4 e 
17 629 26 724 8. ‘ ‘ 4 352 : hs 
13 622 14 622"° ; 100000 | 3. 2 023 a 
10 367° 4 758" J 33 500 é 810 ° | ” 
° cnn . 25 800 , 405 . 194 
v -.. “-e . ° ‘ 327 | 1946 : | 
~ 48722° Ye : 56 100 ° 278 ( 
24113 7 P 134 000* . 172 
26 233 oes . ° ‘ 154 | 
24 648 oun ° ° ° 100 1947 :. 
23 049 on J ° . 71 
20 082 eee ‘9 82 700 
26336 — i 
25 143 i 1.4 
25 436 on ° 
26 968 ie , ; 
28 322 oun 1.2 . |i______ 
26 122 a i 33 800* | Person 
30 355 in . : = (thous: 
34 333 one 1.1 ° . 5 _§ - 
=z 3 : insuranc 
Persons cov. 672 : III (B). 
(thousands) . ' a type 
tions. 1 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. a 1 Fo 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. Apr. 19/ 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. for 1940 
2 Since 1942, applications for work. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Local unemploy- ehemica! 
ment committees. ‘Number of relief funds (Dec. 1946, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, * Jan. 


voluntary in others. * Jan.-Aug. 7 Data for the years 1939 to 1942 refer to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesié 1940-194 
excluding Borderland. * Jan.-Oct. * Nov. and Dec. ** Since 1941, Croatia. ™ Jan.-June. * Up to 1932, “ April. 
numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. ' Excluding persons Rew seri 
totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approx. 8 000 at the end of 1937). 14 Since Apel quarter!: 
1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. ** Dec. ** Annual figures June of each year, excep of each 
1939 and 1941 July. *’ Since 1937 wholly unemployed. territoric 





——d 
plications 
or work | 


| 


8 131 
24 208 
37 867 
32 468 
57 949° 
52 5908 
36 663" 
4 784" 

9 095" 
8 841" 
6 058" 
6 533" 
6 474" 
4 262" 


1 122" 
1 759" 
0 155" 


4 533" 
3 044" 
2 262" 
836" 
631" 
491" 
542 
670 





uland 
Vv 
Unemployed 
(registered) | 








TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL? 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 


Union of South Africa’ Gannt United States Argentina|| Colombia 

Euro- anada ~, || (Buenos || (Central 

peans Total B.L.S.* B.C.* Aires) || Zone) 
III (A/B) Tit (A) IV IV III (A) || Til (B) | 
M.I.T.° M.1.T.C.° |A.M.I.T.C.|| M.I.T.C. | A.M.L.T.C.|| _1.T.C. M.1.T.° 


T.c. 
| Ws. Ws. | W.S.7 w. w. 
































































101.7 79.3 
86.9 ° 89.8 
94.1 ° 94.8 

100.0 . 100.0 

. 93.7 ° 102.7 

° 98.9 ° 104.8 

. 104.6 100.0° 102.5 

98.1? 118.1 106.0 107.1 
98.8* 129.6 113.1 111.5 
100.0° 137.3 114.6 116.6 
102.7? 135.4 113.6 123.1 
100.0° 130.5 111.2 123.0 
107.5 132.9 116.3 ose 


1946 : Sept. . . ° 136.6 120.1 
Oct. y . ° 137.3 120.0 
Nov. / 109.4 138.6 120.0 
Dec. 3. . ° 140.2 118.5 


: Jan. . 8. ‘ 136.5 116.6 
Feb. \ 58. 105.6 136.6 116.8 
Mar. i J : 137.3 118.0 

April . f 3 136.6 119.3 

May : 111.4 136.9 122.7 

June * . 138.3 126.4 

July : . 137.7" 126.4 

Aug. wie on ‘ 115.8 138.9 126.1 


+ ance oy .../236 | .../929 4652 || 42928 | 56310 




































































ASIA EUROPE 


. P Great 
Japan | Palestine many’ | Aactete France Britain®® | See 


en IV TIT (B) I I Bini (A) | ae ak ie is I A 
thy > Alt A.M.1.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. | 1.T.°C.° | M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C.® || A.M.1.T.C. 
Ww. W.S. ~ W.S. Ww.s. W.S. W.S.?? W.S. W.S. 





Hungary || Ireland 




















76.2 ° 95.9 148.4 ° ° 95.5" ° 
92.7 ° 86.9" 99.1 93.5 ° 87.4" 92.6 
94.4 . 93.2 94.3 . 93.6" 911.2 
° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.0° 106.3 103.3 98.3 106.0" 100.2 
85.8 111.7"? 106.1"? 101.9 114.4" 100.5 


97.4 || 102.08 ’ 82.3'* |} 100.5 120.7" 97.8 
110.0 102.5 : 90.8 98.3 || 152.0% 96.9 
127.2 100.7 . 96.1 98.9 166.92° 96.2 

139.9 103.5 : 90.9 96.4 171.4 95.7 
136.3 102.3 : 91.0 93.8 : 97.8 
135.8 92.3 91.5 : 100.5 


135.0 100.0'* 98.2 97.5 


1946 : Sept. 139.9 113.1 100.4 
Oct. 141.0 ; ve 
Nov. 135.4 4 
Dec. ‘ 140.7 117.1° 


: Jan. ° 124.2 . t 102.7 
Feb. ° 128.1 > ° 
Mar. ° 123.6 117.6* 

April ‘ 129.4 : 

May ° 132.1 ° ° ane 
June ° 130.8 120.5 . . 104.9" _ ‘ 
July one . 106.2 105.1" see | ° 
Aug. . ' “a : 105.3 ie bo ee 

Persons cov. orm 
(thousandsy' || 13360 | 53 19 562 2 600 " o71* || 399 | 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
urance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 

III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to 

a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. tT. Transport. c. Communica- 

tions. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.- 
Apr. 1947, p. 329. * June. * Nov. ‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. * Annual average 
for 1940 includes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. * May. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including 
chemical extracting industry ; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. 
*Jan. 1° Qld territory. + Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar territory. ** Jan.-July. ™ For the period 
1940-1944, including Austria and Sudetenland. Figures, which are for May of each year, have been spliced. 

April. _ Estimates of employed persons based on labour registration ; present territory. ** Dec.: since 1940 

Rew series based on April 1939 and spliced to old series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, average of 

y , except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ** Annual figures June 

of each year. ‘+’ Including employers and workers on own account. ™ Since Jan., including Northern 

territories and Subcarpathia ; since May, Transylvania. * Since Mar., including the Southern territories. 

gan-Apedl *1 July-Dec. ** Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel and bad 
crisis. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl. ) 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 








Norway 





III (B)* 








A.°M.°I.T.C. 











1944 
1945 
1946 


1946 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





























Persons cov. 
(thousands) 



























































TABLE III. 





Union of 


i] AFRICA 
S. Africa 

















uropeans| Total 








III (A/B)*" 





Ww.s. 








June 
July 
Aug. 


58.5 
100.0 


101.6 


62.1 
100.0 
103.9 


























Persons cov. 
(thousands) 

































































* Since 1941, unemployment insurance statistics. 
* Since 1937, excluding Ruthenia. ® 


Dec. 


a and Silesia excluding Borderland). 


” Jan.- 
ment. 


Apr. 1947, p. 329. 


Nov. 


*” Including building. 


the crackers and macaroni industries. 


of type A of the preceding period. 








Europe (concl.) OcEANIA | 
Nether- . Yugo- . 
ns Czechoslovakia‘ || U.S.S.R. davia Australia 
I i] I I III (A) I IV Da 
M.I.T.C.° || M.I.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. A.°M.1.T.C%| 1.T.° C.® M.I.T.C. 
w.s. Ws. | W.S.* Ws. ||__W.S. um WSS. 
109.3 ° 45.1 89.0 
105.0" ; 70.4 89.6 : 7 
92.9 ‘ 82.7 76.6 77.3% 19: 
92.1" ‘ 91.6 83.0 ; . 
93.0 95.5* 90.6 e ‘ 
100.0 100.0* 100.0 19: 
104.3 103.0* 105.2 P ° 19: 
108.8* one 106.0 100.0%*| 100.0% 19: 
107.3* 108.5%° ° ° 19 
118.2 112.4%) 112,34 19: 
114.6 106.4 111.1 | 19 
109.6* 103.5 | 110.7 19 
ots : 105.7 | 110.5 19 
99.0° 105.6 | 110.8 
104.1 119.0 | 121.6 1946 : 
103.1 123.2 125.3 | 
102.6 124.0 126.0 | 
101.9 124.3 126.4 | 
100.8 123.9 | 126.4 | 1947: 
99.1 124.9 | 127.3 | 
100.1 125.5 128.0 
100.0 126.6 129.2 
102.1 127.0 129.6 
104.7 128.2 | 130.6 
. 106.0 128.1 131.2 
93.6 106.1 129.8 132.2 | 
° ese eee 130.4 | 132.6 Person 
(thous: 
1 395* 2 593 1875 3191 27 800* 1642 | 2188 
STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT !° 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937= 100) Da 
| AMERICA ASIA 
United || Argen- Chile bia (Be- Mexico India Ja js 
States tina | gota) (British)|| © *?*" +? 
III Ill Ill III Ill Ill Ill 19: 
(A/B)** || (B)* (B)** (A) 19: 
Ww. || w. Ww. 19: 
19/ 
97.6 + 
100.0 ‘ 
112.3°% > 
114.8 
113.7 ; 
119.6 1946 : 
117.4 
121.8 
128.7 
134.1 1947 : 
166.6 
169.5 P 
170.0 | ithoes 
170.6 
171.2 L ( 
172.7 insuranc 
175.3 III (B). 
177.0° type A 
177.7 15 
rl A 
. OM 
1002 |!2514/ | 3* || 135 || 45 || 2643 rete +o 
Series. 
* Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark. * Nov. and 1945: 
Private sector. * From Sept. 1938 to Aug. 1945: Bohemia, own acc 
? Sept.-Dec. * Private and public sectors. * Sept., Oct. and of type 
"! Private civil employment. ™ June. ™ July. + July-Dec. * Total civil employ- trial En 
* For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar- B for m 
® Excluding building. ™ Including mining. ™ May. ™ Excluding territory 
1936 = 100. ™ Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics Bessaral 
* Average for nine months. * Jan.-Mar. Factory 




















TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) (1937 = 100) 
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ASIA 
ANIA ( L.) EuRopPg 
ralia 
P Great Ital 
V = France | ritain'y| gary || Jeland oe Norway 
Aon Ill Til Iv I Il Ill I 
— (B) (A)* (A/B) || (A/B) 
° w. Ww. w. w.s. w. w. 
77.01 ‘ ‘ 96.2 64.4 95.7 
: . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
: 100.0' 104.1 108.0 100.1 105.9 
. 82.3 105.2° 119.1 101.4 109.3 
. 98.6 84.5! 124.5 100.1 116.6 
100.0% 116.1 93.1 133.8 96.3 117.9 
. 136.1 | 98.9 eee 92.7 116.5'* 
112,34 100.0" 93.0 93.3 
111.1 104.3 92.7 oe |__ 95.5 
110.7 108.8 93.5 “ 99.34 
: we 102.8 100.5 94.34) 110.0 
121.6 1946: Sept. || 104.5 : , 112.3 
Oct. 106.3 103.9 103.0* ° 
125.3 Nov. 97.8 105.9* 
mw Dec. || 107.5 104.2" 
126.4 : Jan. 94.5 100.0" 
127.3 Feb. 94.6 99.9" ° 
128.0 Mar. 89.9 100.9" || 115.6 
129.2 April 96.8 104.9" ° 
129.6 May 98.0 107.7 
130.6 June 94.7 109.1 
131.2 July eee 109.9 
132.2 Aug. eos eee ose 
132.6 Persons cov. 
—- | (thousands) 35 182 802 
Europe (concl.) 
Nether- Ruma- . Czecho- || Yugo- Aus- 
lands Poland nia*! Sweden Switzerland slovakia, slavia_ tralia®® 
Date I” Ill III Ill Ill Ill Ill I il 
(A) || (ay? [(appye*|] (aye |B) (aye (AB) 
A W.s. w. W.s. w. w.s.” WwW. || WS. W.S. || W.S. 
1929 112.3" || 106.3 72.17 84.6 113.6 128.0 ° . 86.5 
Japan 1937 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0*4; 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.2 || 108.0 || 103.7 101.4 98.1 99.7 106.5 107.3 
III 1939 109.3 108.474) 109.2 105.2 102.2 98.3 107.8 108.6 
(A/B) 1940 107.0 83.2"*2|| 109.6" ‘ 112.9%" 112.9 
w. 1941 113.2 87.7* 99.7" || 121.2 ae 125.8 
amr 1942 108.8 89.2 105.4" || 119.7 140.7 
70.0 1943 98.3* ose 108.5" |} 118.3 147.9 
100.0 1944 aon 109.8" || 118.3 149.0 
1101" 1945 100.0'* 102.7" || 121.0 145.6 
121.1 1946 140.8" 117.4" || 133.6 143.8 
—. 1946 : Sept. 119.0" 155.3 
141.8 ct. 120.9° 155.8 
160.7 Nov. . 122.4" 153.2 
181.1 Dec. 151.4° 114.2* 151.3 
170.7" 1947 : Jan. 118.7" 153.1 
a Feb. ’ 118.1" 154.0 
Mar. 157.6" 120.3" 155.9 
April ‘ 120.6" 
May ° 119.7" 
June 161.1 113.4* 
July ; 98.2 ese 
Aug. 116.3 eee eee 
° | Persons cov. 
. | (thousands) 494 688 289 605/386 481 1 055 457 99 
. _ I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
; 1 Jan. * Jan. ; including salaried employees. * Old territory * Including mining. * June 1937, 
—— including the Saar territory. ‘* Territory as of Sept. 1939 ; including salaried employees. Figures from 1939 to 
| 995/ 1944, May of each year; and for 1945, Jan. 7’ Excluding building. * Including construction, but exclu- 
i 510*| ding a large part of building. °*May. ‘ Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old 
4 series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 
pv. an 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ™ Annual figures June of each year. ** Including employers and workers on 
—_— Own account. ** Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. ‘'* Statistics 
ct. of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. * Fascist Confederation of Indus- 
mploy- trial Employers. ** Jan.-Oct. 1’ Including public utilities. ** July-Dec. : statistics of establishments type 
, Mar. B for manufacturing industry, excluding utilities (wage earners only). ** Since Jan. 1939, including the 
cluding territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. *Jan.-June. ®™ Annual figures end of each year. * Excluding 
atistics Bessarabia and part of Transylvania, Bucovina and Dobroudja. ™ Covering all factories, as defined by 


Factory Act. 


* 31 Dec. 


*6 Oct.-Dec. 


** Jan., Mar.-Dec. 


®#” Jan.-Nov. 


** Averages of the 12 months 


ending in June of the year indicated ** Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel and bad 


weather crisis. 





518 TABLE II. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA Europe 


Serene — yey Japan’ alestine|| Germany® ||Denmark|} Finland 


III (A/B)* || III (B)* |} III (B) || III (A/B)* || III (B)" || III (B)* || III (B)* |} IIT (B) 
fabs. vd w. w. w. w. w. w. 




















1929 ‘ ° ° 
1937 100.0 


1938 . . 100.0 110.46 
1939 . 91.5 120.3° 
1940 . 
1941 ° eee 133.0 
1942 . eee 148.3 183 
1943 90. eee 169.2 220 
1944 . eee 198.8 211 
1945 F eee 187.6** 210 
1946 eee ° 198 


1946: Sept. ‘ ans . 201 
Oct. . . ose ° 203 


192 
205 











178* 
175* 
165* 
177* 
. one 180* 
145.0 ose ° 167* 
July 142.2 ese eee 
Aug. 145.5 




















Persons cov. ||12514*/ || | 2 995/ 19 
( thousands) 7 999 . : 1 510* 












































Europe (conel.) 
France Hungary — _Treland** Italy Norway Poland | Sweden || Czechosiov. 

III (A)® I-III (A)? III (A) III (A/B) || IIT (a/p)? | IIT (A) || I1T(A)* #// TIT (A)? 
marae a4 Ww. — - . 2) jean oa | 














100.4 109.1 | 93.8 111.4 84.7 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0° || 100.0 100.0 
100.2 105.8 99.3 104.1 98.2 108.9 99.7 
107.7* || 114.4 101.1 106.535 101.0 108.8'* || 104.3 
74.938 122.3 99.8 2 93.0 ; 99.4 
87.9 si 93.6 ; 99.3 ‘ 96.8 
101.6 a 88.3 ; 97.7 5 102.8 
103.8 ea 90.5 ; 96.8 : 105.9 
99.4 ies 94.0 : 91.8 : 107.5 
eS a di . a . 102.9 <2 = 
108.7 84,20 _ ; a - 100.0" 
: . ; : a 4 : 99.0 
113.9 99.7 i ‘ 112.6 


103.4 ° ° . . ° 117.0 
94.1 ° ° eee . ° 104.8 





115.3 100.0 ° . . ° . 112.6 
° 91.2 ° ° . ° ° 103.8 


Mar. . 96.5 ° ° eee ° ° 113.0 
April 123.1 98.4 ° ° . 112.6 
May ° 103.9 . ° ° . 113.7 
June . 106.7 ° ose ° ° 109.7 
July 124.9 jes i ° ° we 
Aug. ° 


Persons cov. ocak 
2 200 802/275* 3 037/1 522 176/102 688 598 889 
(thousands) 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked toa 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 

Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked per 
worker. * Excluding building. * Including mining. ‘ May. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
of type A of the preceding period. * Jan.-Aug. * Total number of days worked. * Old territory. * Since 
1937. including the Saar Territory. ?°Jan.-July. ™ Including construction, but excluding a large part of 
building. ™ Jan.-Mar. ™ Dec.; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, and spliced to old 
series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 
1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Week in October of each year. ™ Jan.-June. ** Statistics of establishments; 
Jan. 1947 =100. *’ Jan. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Voeational Guidance. Fifth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Con- 
ference. Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report V (1). International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 214 pp. $1.25; 5s. 


A preliminary report analysing the law and practice in different countries 
and concluding with the usual questionnaire addressed to Governments with a 
view to the drafting of international regulations. The topics covered are the 
scope of vocational guidance, principles and methods of vocational guidance for 
young persons and of employment counselling for adults, administrative organis- 
ation, the training of personnel and research and publicity. 


Report of the Director-General. Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation, New Delhi, 1947. International Labour 
Office, New Delhi, 1947. 34 pp. 25c; Is. 


Problems of Social Seeurity. First Item on the Agenda. Preparatory Asiatic 
Regional Conference of the International Labour Organisation, New Delhi, 1947. 
Report I. International Labour Office, New Delhi, 1947. iii+123 pp. 75c; 3s. 


Labour Policy in General, including the Enforcement of Labour Measures. 
Second Item on the Agenda. Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation, New Delhi, 1947. International Labour 
Office, New Delhi, 1947. iv+335 pp. $1.75; 7s. 


Programme of Action for the Enforcement of Social Standards Embodied in 
Conventions and Recommendations Not Yet Ratified or Accepted. Third Item on 
the Agenda. Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, New Delhi, 1947. International Labour Office, New Delhi, 1947. 
106 pp. 75c.; 3s. 


The Economie Background of Social Policy, including Problems of Industrialis- 
ation. Fourth Item on the Agenda. Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation, New Delhi, 1947. International Labour 
Office, New Delhi, 1947. 221 pp. $1.25; 5s. 


These five reports were prepared for the I.L.O. Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference held at New Delhi in October 1947. 

The report of the Director-General of the International Labour Office, 
Mr. Edward J. Phelan, gives a brief review of the work of the International Labour 
Organisation in relation to Asian countries, and concludes with a section on the 
co-ordination of the regional and general activities of the Organisation. 

The report on social security problems opens with a brief discussion of social 
security as an objective of social policy, followed by a summary of the Conventions 
and Recommendations relating to social insurance adopted by past sessions of 
the International Labour Conference, and a survey of the present law and practice 
in a number of Asian countries. The report then discusses how far the principles 
enunciated in Conference Recommendations are applicable to the situation and 
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prospects of the Asian countries. It is pointed out that before a programme for 
the development of social security services can be drawn up, certain basic issues 
of policy must be decided, including particularly (a) the respective roles of social 
insurance and social assistance ; (6b) the expediency of a special programme for 
peasants—the report points out the difficulties of applying the established tech- 
niques of social insurance or social assistance to the great mass of small cultivators 
who constitute the large majority of the population of Asia—and (c) the expediency 
of unifying and co-ordinating medical care services with general health services. 
The remainder of the report is intended to prepare the way for the adoption of 
a social insurance programme for wage-earners, especially in urban areas, and 
of a medical care programme, and the main features of the programme recom- 
mended by the Office are put before the Conference for discussion. 

The importance of agriculture in the economies of Asian countries in the Far 
Eastern region and the efforts which are at present being made in these countries 
to promote economic development are brought out in Report II. It includes an 
examination of the conditions of life and work of the primary producer ; an outline 
of the main problems relating to the organisation of employment in modern 
industrial undertakings, special attention being paid to the employment of children 
and young persons and of women ; and a discussion of the organisation of industrial 
relations and the enforcement of labour measures. 

The purpose of Report III is to provide the Conference with a basis of discus- 
sion for drawing up a progressive programme of action in the countries of Asia 
in relation to the body of international regulations (Conventions and Recom- 
mendations) known collectively as the International Labour Code. The report 
groups in separate chapters the main subjects dealt with in the Code; the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations dealing with the subject covered are indicated 
at the beginning of each chapter, and notes are added on present standards in 
certain countries in Asia. 

The first part of the report on the economic background of social policy, includ- 
ing problems of industrialisation, describes the main features of the economies 
of the Asian countries, of which “ the dominant economic characteristic . 
is their extreme poverty”, and analyses the causes of the great differences in 
average real income and degree of economic development between Asian and 
Western countries. The report discusses in turn income and productivity, agri- 
culture, traditional industries, modern industry, and the economic effects of 
the War. The second part of the report deals with measures which might be taken, 
both nationally and internationally, to raise productivity and average real income. 
It is pointed out that in developing modern industry “ it is only in recent years 
that in China, India, Siam and the Philippines, local entrepreneurs and the public 
authorities have played an active part. In most other Asian countries, no such 
local initiative of substantial importance has yet been taken.” On the other hand, 
there is now, in India for example, “ widespread demand . . . for planned 
economic development to raise the standard of living of the common man, a demand 
which is in great measure due to the wartime expefience of organisation of pro- 
duction. This experience has filled the people with confidence that the process 
of economic development can be accelerated.” Measures to fulfil these aspir- 
ations of the common people in the countries of Asia are discussed in relation to 
labour and mobility of labour, measures to increase the productivity of agriculture, 
industrialisation, and the problems of obtaining domestic and foreign capital. 

he essential problem, the report concludes, is to release workers by progressive 
industrialisation and at the same time to ensure the employment of such workers 
on productive capital investment work, so that the living standards in the countries 
concerned can be progressively raised. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The State of the Nation. An Economie Survey in Pictorial Form. By Mark 
Asrams. London, Bureau of Current Affairs, 1947. 48 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The first of a series of pamphlets to be issued quarterly. Data on the distri- 
bution of the labour force, supplies for the home market, imports and exports, 
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productivity and production in the United Kingdom are presented in the form of 
simple graphs and illustrations, accompanied by a clear text. The material is 
drawn from official sources, in particular, the Economic White Papers and the 
Monthly Digest of Statistics. A succinct and vivid presentation of complex data, 


useful for educational purposes. 


New Zealand. Edited by Horace BetsHaw. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1947. xvii+329 pp. $5.00. 

This book, which is one of a series on member States of the United Nations, 
is published in co-operation with the International Secretariat of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and the New Zealand Institute of International Affairs. It gives 
a comprehensive and readable account of New Zealand’s economic, political and 
social development as modified by its physical and cultural environment. There 
are chapters by recognised New Zealand authorities on New Zealand’s discovery 
and exploration, history, economic and social organisation, cultural development, 
Government and foreign policy. 


L’ Avenir de I’Indochine. By Pierre Gourov. Paris, Centre d’études de politique 
étrangétre, 1947. 54 pp. 60 frs. 

Packed into this short book, which was prepared for the 10th Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, is a lucid outline of the major geographic, envir- 
onmental, ethnic and historical factors which have influenced the peoples of Indo- 
China and determined their present condition of life, together with a suggested 
programme for the future development of the country. 

Recognising that a programme aimed at improving the social conditions of 
these people must take account of the prevailing economic and political situation, 
the author strives to establish a clear picture of the living conditions of the various 
populations inhabiting the highly differentiated regions which together constitute 
Indo-China, with particular attention to the Annamites who occupy the rich 
agricultural sections of the valleys and sea coast. This first part of the book, which 
necessarily suffers from attempting a condensed presentation of an extremely 
complex historical development and especially a highly controversial current 
situation, is intended to set forth the minimum political requirements without 
which the economic development of the country cannot be carried out. 

The second part of the study assumes the successful solution of the political 
problem and outlines in bold strokes a programme for the development of Indo- 
China aimed at improving the living conditions of the population—conditions 
which called for extensive reforms before the war, but which, as a result of the 
neglect of fields and factories during the war and of extensive devastation, calls 
for immediate and broad action based on a sound appraisal of the natural resources 
of the country and of the potentialities of the inhabitants. 

In the author’s view,.any attempt to re-orientate the economy of Indo-China 
should have as its fundamental purpose the raising of the standard of living of 
the inhabitants. Pointing out the complexities of the problem, he presents a plan 
based on an improvement of agriculture in the densely populated areas. Various 
measures are examined, in particular, improvement in flood control, irrigation and 
drainage, and the massive extension of the use of suitable fertilisers. Means of 
raising the standard of living of the peasants in these heavily populated area: are 
next examined, with special reference to the problems of land ownership, debt, 
and the expansion of agricultural co-operatives. The possibilities of developing 
sources of non-agricultural income for the rural population are then considered, 
as well as possible steps leading to a decrease in the density of the agricultural 
population. The problems of industrial development are carefully examined, both 
from the economic and political aspect. A brief survey of the natural resources 
which could serve as a base for expanding existing industries or creating new ones 
introduces a general programme for a balanced industrial development. 

The last few pages of the book mention certain selected problems such as those 
of the possible resettlement of Annamite farmers, who are most affected by exces- 
sive population pressure on the land, in the less populated mountain ateas. The 
special conditions of certain of the other ethnic groups are also briefly dealt with. 
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Industrial Capital in India (1938-1939). By M. V. Drvatia and H. M. Trivept1. 
Bombay, N. M. Tripathi, Ltd., 1947. viii+91 pp. 5 rupees. 

In this work, the authors attempt to make a “ valuation of capital employed in 
existing industries in the country ”, the absence of which has been a serious han- 
dicap in the drawing up of plans for the economic development of India. The 
study has been very much influenced in respect of scope and methods of enquiry 
by the nature of the statistical data available in India, which is very meagre. 

In defining capital, the authors have used what they call the “ real approach ” 
as against the “ money approach ” and they include in the term “ the total value 
of land and buildings, plant and machinery and working capital”. Mainly in 
order to make the estimate useful for judging future capital requirements, or for 
comparing the amount of capital employed at different times, the authors have 
chosen replacement value as the basis of estimating industrial capital. The year 
of enquiry selected is 1938-1939, and the field of industry covered includes factories 
engaging 20 or more workers and using power-driven machinery, whether situated 
in British India or the Indian States, i.e., those registered under the Indian Factories 
Act. The industries have been classified into four main groups according to the 
nature of the data available. The first group consists of those industries for which 
reliable data is available from reports of the Indian Tariff Board. The second 
group comprises industries in respect of which imports of plant and machinery 
are known for a number of years prior to 1938-1939. The third group covers 
industries in respect of which it is possible to estimate the gross value of produc- 
tion, and the fourth group relates to those industries for which available information 
is confined to the number of workers employed. The methods used include a high 
proportion of empirical and indirect estimation by applying Canadian and Aus- 
tralian ratios of capital employed to gross product, and of capital employed in 
plant, machinery and land to the total fixed capital, and the publication needs 
careful study before its conclusions can be used in approaching the economic 
problems of India, in view of the marked differences in the productivity of capital 
and labour in the same industry in different countries, though the authors have 
tried to verify the correctness of the estimates by applying cross checks. The 
extent of unused capital capacity, the technological efficiency of the capital 
employed, efficiency of labour and management, etc., are only a few of the many 
factors which influence the output per unit of capital or labour in different countries ; 
and it is open to question how far the correction factor of 10 per cent. arrived 
at by the authors for one set of industries is applicable to a quite different set of 
industries. In considering how far the estimates of industrial capital arrived at by 
the authors are true for the total economy of India, it should be borne in mind 
that the industries covered by the enquiry employ only about 2 million persons 
out of a total industrial labour force of about 15 million and a total working popu- 
lation of about 150 million. 

The final estimates of industrial capital in India in 1938-1939 arrived at by 
the authors come to 6,750 million rupees, with a probable error of plus or minus 
6 per cent. 


The Labor Problem in the United States. By E. E. Cummins and Frank T. DE 
Vyver. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd.; New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1947. xiv+587 pp. 25s. ; $4.50. 

The second edition of this work has been revised in order to take account of the 
important developments in the United States since 1935 in the field of labour 
relations. Initially, the author briefly traces the origins and growth of the wage- 
earning class. The grievances of wage-earners, the measures taken by them to 
alleviate their grievances, counter-measures adopted by employers, and the role 
of the Government in industrial conflicts, are then treated in separate sections. 

In concluding, the author asks “Can the labour problem be solved ?”. The 
present labour problem, it is stated, consists of a continuing clash of interests 
between employers and employees. In the absence of a permanent solution, rules 
may be established for co-operation in areas where the interests are the same 
and for good conduct in areas where there is a distinct conflict of interests. 
Establishing the rules has been the task of the Government, as illustrated by 
various State and Federal enactments. Thus minimum standards have been laid 
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down and rules established for bargaining for standards above the minimum but 
the future trend of labour relations will nevertheless be determined by the activities 
of unions and employers. While there will always be differences of a fundamental 
nature between labour and management, the author states, the increase in and 
acceptance of collective bargaining during the past ten years and the recognition 
on the part of labour that its organisations can be improved, may lead to better 
labour relations in the future. 


The Miners’ Case and the Public Interest: A Documented Chronology. By 
Edward A. Wieck. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 92 pp. 50 cents. 


In the United States the year 1946 was marked by two miners’ strikes which 
had widespread effects on the economic, political and social life of the country. The 
present work provides, together with a chronological list of the main events, texts 
of the more important documents throwing light on these strikes and showing how 
they ended. These include the National Wage Agreement of April 1945, by which 
relations between the employers and the United Mine Workers were regulated ; the 
failure of negotiations to renew this agreement gave rise to the first strike on 1 April. 
As this strike threatened to paralyse the whole economic life of the country, the 
Government decided to take over the mines ; the text of the Presidential Order to 
take possession of the mines is given, together with statements made by the mine 
owners and the miners’ leaders before the Government took this final step. The 
Government, which thus became provisional manager of the mines, signed an 
agreement with the United Mine Workers for a return to work. The text of this 
agreement is also given, and allows the reader to appreciate the nature of the 
relations which were established between the Government, in its role of employer, 
and the miners. This agreement, in addition to an increase of wages, provided for 
the publication of a Federal Code for Safety in Mining and the establishment of a 
Welfare and Retirement Fund. The text of the agreement is given in both cases 
so that the public can analyse them and compare them with other evidence and 
form their own judgment. 

The practice of “ injunctions ” was resorted to on the occasion of the second 
miners’ strike and gave rise to many legal controversies. The Supreme Court was 
involved in the dispute and gave a judgment. The text of the injunction is quoted, 
together with extracts from the Norris-LaGuardia Act which had, since 1932, 
placed industrial disputes outside the scope of injunction and, finally, extracts are 
quoted from the judgment given by the Supreme Court. 

As an appendix to the work the author gives tables of coal production, number 
of miners employed and output per shift for the periods 1916-1920 and 1936-1945. 


Khikrei Avodah (Labour Studies). Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1947. Tel-Aviv, Social 
Research Institute, 1947. 904-20 pp. 


This new review, published every quarter by the Social Research Institute of 
the General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine, is intended for social welfare 
workers, youth leaders, trade unionists, heads of welfare institutions, etc. Its 
contents are arranged under four headings: social insurance and labour legislation ; 
social services ; recent developments in social insurance and labour legislation ; and 
statistics. The larger part of the publication is in Hebrew, but there are English 
versions of the principal articles. The first number contains a brief note on the 
International Labour Organisation and an article on ‘‘ The Middle East, Palestine 


and the I.L.O.”’. 


Commodity Exchanges, with special reference to India in general and Bombay 
in particular. By P. G. Satvi, with a foreword by Dr. B. R. AMpepKAR. Bombay, 
the Co-operators’ Book Depot, 1947. xii+-237 pp. 15 rupees. 


After describing the main functions of commodity exchanges and briefly 
tracing their growth abroad and in India, the author proceeds to a detailed des- 
cription of the three main commodity exchanges in Bombay, namely, the Grain 
Merchants’ Association, the Seed Producers’ Association and the Marwadi Chamber 
of Commerce. Their important rules and bye-laws are quoted and their standard 
contract-forms, etc., reproduced. The author then points out the need for their 
amalgamation into one “Seeds and Grain Exchange” or, alternatively, their 
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respective specialisation according to types of business. In two chapters the effects 
of commodity exchanges on prices are discussed and illustrated from prices of 
certain commodities in Bombay over a series of years. Finally, the importance 
of State control and regulation of commodity exchanges is indicated, and it is 
suggested that a central organisation on the lines of the American Commodity 
Exchange Administration should be established for India. There should also 
be uniform legislation for the purpose. In this connection, the American Com- 
modity Exchanges Act is briefly analysed. 


Union-Management Co-operation, Experiences in the Clothing Industry. By 
Kurt Braun. Washington, the Brookings Institution, 1947. 259 pp. $3.00. 


After a short study and definition of union-management co-operation, an 
examination of the conditions under which it may develop, and an account of the 
characteristics of the clothing industry, the author explains the rise and growth 
of such co-operation in the industry. The book shows the problem of harmonising 
co-operation with the traditional views of management concerning its exclusive 
functions on the one hand, and with customary union policies on the other. Because 
co-operation is a comparatively recent development of collective bargaining, the 
study aims at clarifying the relationship between these two methods of industrial 
relationship. 

Much of the material used comes from personal interviews and answers to 
written questionnaires. The clothing industry in the United States represents an 
example of very close collaboration, and co-operative schemes show a high rate 
of survival. Various schemes in wage, profit, price, employment and welfare 
matters are discussed, and attention is drawn to the significance of these activities 
for other industries. 


The Contemporary American Family. By E. R. and G. H. Groves. New York, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1947. 838 pp. 


The widespread and serious interest in problems of the American family is 
reflected in courses offered in universities by departments of sociology and home 
economics ; and in this work the authors have sought a presentation that will 
prove useful when tested in life. The theme of the book is that criticism of the 
current faults and failures in American family life is an incentive to its recon- 
struction. A convincing and well-documented picture is presented of the confu- 
sions of United States mores—material preoccupations, hysterical amusements, 
smugness, and sentimentalisms. The study is divided into four parts : the develop- 
ment of the family ; psychological aspects of American family experience ; social 
problems of the American family ; and specialised programmes for the conservation 
of the American family. The spare and arrestingly imagistic style of the authors 
drives home their theory that the American family is essentially built around 
the traditions of freedom, independence, and hard work. There is an ample 
bibliography, and a useful index. 


Books Received * 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Cloud by Day. The Story of Coal and Coke and People. By Muriel Earley 
SHEPPARD. Chapel Hill, the University of North Carolina Press, 1947. xv-+266 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.25. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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fects Developing a Working International Order—Political, Economie and Social. 
2s of Proceedings of the Academy of Political Seience. New York, The Academy of 
o- Political Science, Columbia University, 1947. iv+143 pp. 
is 
ity Groundlight on Australia. A Complete Survey, for the Business Visitor, of the 
also _ People, Commerce and Industry of the Commonwealth. London, British Bulletin 
om- of Commerce in collaboration with British Overseas Airways Corporation, 1947. 
48 pp. Illustrated. 
By International Economie Organisations. The Transition from War to Peace. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1947. 40 pp. Is. 
, an Merchant Seamen. A Short History of their Struggles. By William L. Stanparp. 
| _ New York, International Publishers, 1947. 224 pp. $2.50. 
y 
sing Personnel Management. By Michael J. Jucrus. Chicago, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, 
sive Inc., 1947. xii+696 pp. Charts and 
_ Reading List on Rural Conditions and Betterment in the British Colonies, 
trial By Philip Mayer. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
vii+121 pp. 4s. 6d. 
b Solidarité. Signifieation morale de la Croix-Rouge. By Jean G. Lossier. 
_ Neuch&tel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1947. 132 pp. 
fare Studies in the Development of Capitalism. By Maurice Doss. London, George 
ties Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1947. ix+396 pp. 18s. 
Traité de Droit du Travail. By Paul Duranp and R. Jaussaup. Paris, Librairie 
ork, Dalloz, 1947. xxiv-+587 pp. 
Les Transferts Internationaux de Populations. Institut National de la Statis- 
y is tique et des Etudes Economiques. Direction de la Conjoncture et des Etudes 
-— Economiques. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. 556 pp. 
the Vingt-cing années de régime des Allocations familiales en Belgique. By Georges 
on- de LEENER. Brussels, Office de Publicité S.C., 1947. 189 pp. 
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ERRATUM 


1947 — Vol. LVI 


No. 1, July 1947. “ Holidays with Pay in Belgium.” Page 79, 7th line of 8rd 
paragraph : for “ paid by ” read “ paid for ”. 
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Freedom Under Planning 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


Deals with the effect of economic planning upon such freedoms 
as the right to choose our jobs and to spend our incomes as we please. 

“Mrs. Wootton, with the skill and precision of a first-class 
surgeon, has here performed an important service... an admirable 
and timely book because it is in method as honest as in clarity it is 
remarkable. ” — Manchester Guardian. 


2nd impression 6s. net 


War, Sadism and Pacifism 
Further Essays on Group Psychology and War 
EDWARD GLOVER 


“T regard this book as the most important contribution ever 
made to the solution of the problems of war and peace. ” — HERBERT 
READ in a B.B.C. Broadcast. 

“No finer gift for politicians could be imagined, if only they 
had time, amid the flurry of world events, to read or reflect. ” — 
British Weekly. 


Revised, 3rd Edition 9s. 6d. net 


The Barns Experiment 


In the Treatment of Difficult Boys 
W. DAVID WILLS 


“An illuminating record, tragic in some ways, heartening in 
others, which all young workers should read. ” — Observer. 

“His book is a fascinating account of rescue work which is 
beyond praise, and his example might serve to lead to badly needed 
reforms in approved schools and Borstal institutions.” — News 


Chronicle. 
10s. 6d. net 
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PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


An internationally distinguished board of editors brings you each quarter, in 
the pages of Philosophic Abstracts, important new book reviews and a com- 
prehensive survey of periodical literature in the field of philosophic studies. 


$4 00 per year in U.S.A. $5.00 per year abroad 


Russe. F. Moore Co., Book Publishers 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 17, N.Y. 








AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
The official journal of the American Sociological Society 
Published bi-monthly 
Partial Contents for August 1946 (Volume 11, Number 4) 


Are the Social Sciences Ready ? Philip M. Hauser 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bompay, India 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription : 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 
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